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Phe wanderer in new us 
his “firet impressions,’ and:-we them, 
if well told, with interest with iiore than 
his after thoughts, altodglt the latter may 
be the safer. I haye been. few days-only 
in this chief city..of the, West, and have 
yet scarce recovered from the surprise that. 
first filledime ed radé-a mile into it to my 
lodgings, aud stew “tealted on the outskirts. 

Dr. Plumer said, at thé Broadway Ta- 


collect |. the: stamps; bat. the- visiter. now 
Gin ‘acarcely believe’ that half ‘a: céntury” 
cofitains the’ History of this magnificent 
city. It. looks as old as any city I have 
ever seen, except Pittsburgh and Quebec! 
The coal smoke gives to theit buildings that 
dingy. appearance which other places ac- 
quite only by dge; and it is a constant 
marvel as you walk the ‘streets, that there 
are men still living who knew this spot 
when there was not a house on it. There 
are now one hundred and twenty-five thou- 
sand people within the corporation, and 
one-half of this number have been added 
to thé population in the last ten years! Is 

- there anothér instaticé of such growth as 
this to-be found in the history of our own 
or any other country, California always ex- 
cepted? And so rapid has this growth 
been, ad such are the. prospects for the 
future, ‘that sensible citizens do not hesi- 
tate to affirch that the present popula- 
tion will be ‘dowbled in thé next ter: years. 

Yés; sit; you may depend upori it,” said 
an intelligent man to me this very day, 
“in the year 1860. there will be two hun- 
dred and fifty thousand inhabitants in Cin- 
cimnati.” 

'“Do you believe,” said I, “that there 
will be as miany new houses built here in 
thé next teri years, as there have been in 
the last fifty years?” 

“Certainly ; there is not a doubt of it. 
The city is advancing now as it never did 
before, and there is no reason why it should 
not continue to grow for many years to 
come.” 

“It i¢ fair to say that I find others here 
who do not anticipate such an increase. 
They think the city will add as many the 
next ten years as it has the last; but be- 
cause it has doubled in a deeade, they do: 
not count tpen another doubling in the 
same time. However, I put the prophecy 
upon técord, and those who live in 1860. 
may turn to their old newspapers, and test 
the truth of the predictions. | 
_-T heard so much of the “Great West,” 
that I was prepared for wonders; but ever 
since leaving Sandusky, and striking out’ 
into the heatt of Ohio, I have beeh ready | 
t6 way that the ‘half his ‘not been told us. | 

‘In all that goes to constitute the strength | 
of the State and the prosperity of the com-, 
munity, here is an infant people in the. 
ripeness of manhood—eelf-reliant, and quite 
ab able to do for themselves and others, as | 
ahy part of the “Little East,” which has 

hitherto supplied the “Great West” with 
men &nd meats, Doubtless I am only on 

the borders of the western country, and if I | 


should press on into the prairies, and find |. 


the struggling and straggling villages of 
newer States, I should see the necessity 
of continued effort.on the part of the East 
to do for the West. But there are more 
evidences of thrift and abundance in the 
country through which I have passed, and 
miore of wealth and luxury in the city 
where I now am, than in many parts of 
the Eastern and Middle States which I 
have traversed. 

‘This ‘is a wonderful city for business. 
It is given to business, as Athens was to 
idolatry. In this respect it is more like 
our own New York than any other city in 
America, They do a business here in the 
single item of pork that seems incredible. 
Some of the statements made to me re- 
specting it would: seem to be romatice, and 
not reality, but that the subject is not one’ 
that partakes of the romantic. The num- 
ber of animals annually butchered, the 
mode and rapidity of the operation, the 
profits of the business, the extent of the 
market, and various details, gave me new 
ideas of the resources of the country and 
tlie capacities of our people to make money. 

_ “How long do you think,” asked a friend 
at whose table I was dining, “it would 
take a man to cut up and pack a barrel of 
pork ready for market?” 

_ “TI should suppose he might do it in 
half an hour.” | 

.“] half seen it done often in two minutes 
and a half, by my watch.” 

But this is only a single branch of trade 
that goes to make this city the queen of 
the West. Step down to the banks of the 
river, and aee the long line of steamboats, 
ready to start for every port between this 
and New Orleans. These are freighted 
with the produce of this vast State, that is | 
destined, beyond a doubt, to be the most 
populous and powerful of any State in the 
Union. . A large part of it pours its streams 
into this bay, and from this they find their 
way tothe markets of tlie world. 

“was struck with the singular, yet very 

beautiful location of the city.. It lies on 

the banks,.of the Ohio; in a basin that 
seems to have been formed to -receive a 
town; while‘allaround it, as about Jerusa- 
ém; the hills are set as guatds. Standing 
on Atly of these, you have the whole city 
at your feet, and then the magic growth 
 of,the place, ag you see. the country ad- 
joining, begins to-appear. Yet away out 
of the. city iu these fields, where 
hoitse ‘is ‘rising, nora street is opened, they 
and ‘they get'fifteen or twenty dollars’ 

a foot for land, and three thousand dollars | 

an.acre is a very moderate.price. ‘Buy it 

at that,iend you, make a good. investment,, 


| please. These hills are now rapidly be- 


| place, any where, in which you can be 


| a friend, and see the face of nature once a: 


| of the town, and would perhaps be con- 


‘bys parishioner that he did not li 
sermons. 


for: it -will: be double. the amount: 


- 


shortly, and you can sell out when you’ 


coming settled. Not one of our cities at 
the East has more. beautiful environs than 
this. I have been riding for miles in vari- 
ous directions out of the city, and find on 
every hand the residences of men of wealth, 
who have retired from business, and of 
others who prefer to reside away ftom the 
city, and fun jn every morning. A charm- 
ing retreat a little way out, is called Mount: 
Auburn, and in the refinement and taste 
of its grounds and buildings, it looks quite’ 
like the environs of Boston. It is a blessed 


still; where you can get out of a bastling 
city, and hear your own Voice and that of 


day. ‘This you cammot do in Cincinnati or 
New York, and so conimend me to a snug- 
gety in the country, qniet and beautiful, 
like this. Mount Auburn. When I emi-; 
grate to the West, I mean to pitch my tent | 
in this vicinity. | 

Riding with a friend or two in another 
direction this afternoon, we passed the re- 
sidence of Judge McLean, a man for whom 
I have had an exalted opinion ever since 
he was Postmaster General. I would have 
had him hold that office for lif. Still far- 
ther out, we saw in the distance the resi- 
dence of the excellent Bishop Mclivaine ; 
and this leads me to say that the Catholic 
spirit for which he is so widely distin- 
guished, is a pleasing feature of the Epis- 
copal Church in this region. It was gra- 
tifying to meet. one of the pastors of the 
Episcopal Chur¢h in the congregation to 
which I preached last Sabbath, to be cor- 
dially invited to his- house, to join with him 
in extempore prayer, and to find in him 
the same recognition of ministerial charac- 
ter and privilege that we should expect in 
one of our own name. O 83 sic omnes. 

The church edifices of Cincinnati exhi- 
bit no architectural taste, and the same 
may be affirmed of all the publi¢ build- 
ings here, except the Burnett House. 
They have been reared for use, and with 
an eye only toa present purpose. There 
is not a public square, park, or breathing 
place in the whole city, a deficiency that 
now cannot be remedied. The burial 
ground of the First Church is in the heart 


verted into a park, but it is worth too much. 
By and by it will be cut up into house lots; 
the remains of the sleepers will be removed 
to the new and beautiful cemetery a few 
miles out, and God’s acres will be sold. 
The ground is now worth half a million of 
dollats; and is becoming more valuable 
every day. Rich soil is this old grave- 
yard. 

7 Of the religious aspect of this town, the 
vast and growing population of Roman Ca- 
tholics, the prospects of Protestantism in 
this quarter, &c. I shall speak hereafter. 
I have taken a bird’s eye view of the 
place, but have had no time to observe the 
interior attractions of the town, its galleries 
of paintings, its works of art, and its world-. 
famous Observatory. These will be no- 
ticed in due time. | | 

“My lines always fall in pleasant places,” 
and I have seen so much to speak of here, 
that two or three letters will not tell the 
half that I wish to say. IRENZUS. 


‘SOUTHEY IN SORROW. 

Southey lost a noble boy, ten years 
old, his pupil and yet his teacher, and 
in the midst of his grief, he thus writes 
to Wilberforce : 

“They only who know me in my 
daily habits can imagine or believe how 
great has been the extent of my loss, or | 
how it is possible that a child of ten 
years should have been so entirely the 
companion as well as pupil of his father. 
I was recovering Greek in the process 
of teaching Herbert; we were learning 
German together, and were to have be- 
gun Saxon in the same manner. For 
his age, there was no better Latin 
scholar; in Greek, he was fit for the 
fifth form of Westminster; and he was 
acquiring, with little expense of time, 
and no trouble, the French and Spanish. | 
With all these acquirements going on, 
his life was like a continual holiday, so 
much was his disposition and mine to 
mingle sport with study, and find recre- 
ation in all things. e was the con- 
stant companion of “my walks, and felt 
as mutch interest in my pleasures as I 
did in his. His disposition was as beau- 
tiful as his intellect, and therefore I had 
ever an ominous apprehension that he 
was not destined to grow upon earth, 
where it was not possible that his na- 
ture could be improved, and but too 
certain that it must in some degree be 
sullied. The feeling which thus pre- 
pared me for this privation, has not been 
without its use in enabling me to submit . 
to it with resignation. I hope and be- 
lieve that I have borne this affliction as 
becomes a Christian. The _ stoicism 
which I endeavoured to practise in 
youth, and not without signal benefit, 
might have supported, but could not 
have consoled me. My heart is weaned 
from the world, and the brightest spot 
in the prospect before me is, when the 
light from heaven shines upon the grave. 
Yet do not imagine that I give way to 
sorrow, or indulge in vain sorrow or 
guilty regret. ‘The Lord gave, the 
Lord hath taken away; blessed be the 
name of the Lord!’ Never were these 
words pronounced with more heart-felt 
sincerity than when I repeated them in 
the most painful scene and moments of 
my life. ‘I am thankful for the abundant 
blessings which I still possess; but of 
all things most thankful for having pos- 
sessed a son whom I loved so entirely, 
who was so entirely worthy to be loved, 
and whom I shall one day rejoin.”’ 


peculiarities of preaching were pro- 
verbial; and who was blessed with 
temper of great value, was one day told 
his 

Well,” said the -old 
don't wonder at it; I don’t like 


| on the whole, be disparaging to the French 


| graphic language with a sketch of the state 


| neva, 


An Author well Scourged. 

Byron, in his blasphemous “Vision of 
the Judgment,”’ has. a terrible satire upon 
Southey, whom he introduces as proffering 
his services as a biographer, first to the 
Devil, and then to Saint Peter, being 
equally ready to write the life of either, 
as he might get the job. Much of the 
biography of the present day is perpe- 
trated upon the principle, or want of prin- 
ciple, of making books to sell, the writer 
having no specific qualification for the 
task, and no call in nature or providence 
to enter the field. 


But the life of John Calvin, recently 
published by the Harpers, is not the pro- 
duction of a man who writes from so good 
a motive as a desire to make money, by 
selling a book. It is written by,an enemy, 
with the mean design and desire to defame 
the character it professes to portray: to 
perpetuate expiring calumnies, revive for- 
gotten slanders, invent original insinua- 
tions of evil, and thus, under the mask of 
candour, to help in the hopeless task of 
covering under a load of obloquy and re- 
proach, the memory and fame of one of 
the grandest characters the world ever 
saw. We were preparing a review of 
Dyer’s book, when we met with an article 
in the North British Review, which dis- 
poses of the volume with so much brevity 
and power, that we prefer to copy it, and 
we should be glad if the extract were 
published in every newspaper in this 
country. | 

There is in the Navy a barbarous pun- 
ishment, called “whipping through the 
fleet ;”” the miserable culprit being borne 
from one ship to another, receiving at 
each a certain namber-of lashes, unless he 
expires under the operation. If this ex- 
tract from the North British Review were 
printed in each of the Calvinistic news- 
papers, the culprit Dyer would receive, as 
he deserves, the whipping through the 
fleet, and his miserable book would expire 
under the operation. The lashes are laid 
on with a hearty good will, and the justice 
of the punishment becomes so apparent as 
it proceeds, that its execution partakes of 
the sublime. 


We cannot dwell at such length on the 
work of Mr, Dyer as we have done on that of 
Dr. Henry; nor is it needful that we should. 
It has added little to what we formerly knew 
of the great French Reformer, for the volume 
is little more than a redaction, somewhat 
skilfully executed, though in the style of a 
special pleader, of what has been written by 
Beza, Richat, Trechsel, Henry, and others, 
regarding the theologian of Geneva. The 
most prominent idea in the work is, anta- 4 
gonism to that Reformer as a predestina- 
rian; and from some of the positions ar- 
gued or advanced by the author, we may, 
perhaps, rank him side by side with those 
of whom it has been said that they * write 
against Calvinism with the virulence of men 
who did not understand it.” Calvin’s theo- 
logy ‘lights us deep into the Deity,” and 
cannot be relished by certain minds. Man- 
hood is allowed too little, and Divinity too 
much, for those whose theory of human na- 
ture is based on the prominence of self, not 
of truth and God. Few will consent to lie 
so low as Calvin, guided by the Scriptures, 
lays us; and the assaults against him, pro- 
tracted now for three centuries and more, 
are essentially defences of man and his 
egotism against God and his supremacy. 
Under the impression which that feeling of 
antagonism produces, this work loses no op- 
portunity of saying or insinuating what may, 


Reformer. His character was felt to be 
emerging from the clouds and thick dark- 
ness which ignorance or prejudice had for 
ages thrown around it, and the tendency of" 
this volume is to perpetuate the eclipse, if it 
can. Wedo got rank it among the ribald 
productions which have so often assailed 
Calvin’s memory, and recklessly attempted 
to bury it beneath masses of obloquy, or 
falsehold or distortion. A more cautious. 
policy is needed now among impartial men. 
Bolsec and Baldouin, in former times, Audin 
and others in our own day, have perpetrated 
such offences against historical truth, but 
Mr. Dyer does not proceed so far. On the 
contrary, his volume appears comparatively 
temperate; but it is true, nevertheless, that 
its tone and tendency are adverse to Calvin, 
and not calculated to convey a fair repre- 
séntation of the man. 

‘A lapse of three centuries,” Mr. Dyer 
says in the last sentence of his work, * has 
afforded time enough to mellow opinions, 
and this should be essentially the age of 
impartiality and moderation ;” yet this vol- 
ume does not exhibit all that mellowness in 
the fruits of time to which its author so pro- 
perly refers, Oa the contrary he some- 
times adopts the most unfavourable views 
of Calvin’s conduct, and submits them as if 
they were unquestioned facts. Nor is it he 
alone that is thus described. Mr. Dyer is 
careful to fortify his position by telling of 
the offence given to such accomplished time- 
servers as Erasmus, by ‘‘ the remorseless 
and indiscriminating zeal of the more fana- 
tical reformers;” and the general impres- 
sion of disparagement and coarseness thus 
produced is unfair to the memory of men 
who did for Europe and the world what 
was achieved by the Reformation. Farell 
is described as accomplishing some of his 
objects by “pious fraud.” He and Calvin 
are declared to have been amenable not 
only to the charge of obstinacy and self- 
will, but even of duplicity—and classed 
among those who were anxious to ‘secure 
the adhesion of any man to their party who 
was at all distinguished by rank. or learn-- 
ing, however profligate and worthless his 
character.” In short, the volame partakes 
more of the temper of an age which we had 
fondly hoped was passing away, than of 
that historical justice which should now be 
rendered to those benefactors of man, who 
toiled, and suffered, and died in pursuing 
their high vocation at the period of the Re- 
formation. We would not extenuate their 
defects—we would not depict them as “ the 
faultless monsters whom the law ne’er saw” 
—but neither would we delineate their his- 
tory as-if their lives had been a series of 
oscillations between fanaticism and foible— 
or between violence and finesse. : 


It is true, Mr. Dyer presents us in very 


of morals at that period, especially in Ge- 

“ Reckless gaming, drunkenness, adul- 
tery, blasphemy, and all sorts of vice and 
wickedness. abounded. Prostitution was 


sanctioned by the authority of the state, 
and the public stews were placed under 
the superintendence of a woman elected by | 
the council, and called ‘La Reine du Bor- 
del. The registers of the city of Geneva 


-gentiments and views of the volume. 


abound ‘with entries respecting the regula- 


| 


myself.” 


tion of these .pandemoniums... If the man: 


ners of the laity were corrupt, those of the 


‘| clergy were as bad or worse.” 


Now in a city, or an age where igno- 


rance and profligacy thus walked side by 


side, it is obvious that emollients and 
anodynes were not the remedies which the 
disease demanded. Néthing remained for 
the Reformers, if they would really suc- 
ceed in their high enterprise, but to assail 
these vices in their very seeds and ele- 
ments, The pruning of the branches 
would only have spread the roots—and 
though Mr. Dyer makes it a charge against 
the Reformers, that toleration was not ex- 
tended to “cards and dancing, plays and 
masquerades,” yet in such reforms as those 


which Calvin had to begin and consum- . 


mate, we venture to think that he and his 
coadjutors were more profound in their 
views of human nature, as well as more 
wise in the pojicy which they adopted, 
than the good, easy measures which some 
would recommend. Theology for holidays 
and festivals would not have met the 
case of a city so profligate and aban- 
doned, and the prediction which Bonni- 
vard, the prisoner of Chillon, addressed to 
the Genevese, shows how much sounder 
were his views of the reforms that were 
needed. 

‘s How can you reform the Church, you 
who are yourselves so unreformed? You 
say, the monks and priests are unchaste, 
gamblers, drunkards; but you are the 
same. You wish to expel the Popish 
clergy, and to put preachers of the gospel 
in their place. That in itself will be good, 
but. it will be bad for you, who find all 
your comfort in forbidden pleasures. The 
preachers will establish a reformation which 
will subject vice to its merited punishment. 
You have hated the priests, who are too 
much like yourselves: you will hate the 
preachers, because they are not like you.” 
— Henry, vol. i. p. 98. . 

We would here close our remarks upon 
this volume, did we not feel constrained to 
enter a caveat against other inuendoes and 
insinuations against Calvin. Indeed, it is 
this that in our opinion characterizes the 
production of Mr. Dyer, and we would at 
once vindicate our own criticism, and try to 
repel these insinuations. 

It is perhaps needless to dwell on such 
contemptuous phrases as jargon pecu- 
liar to the elect,” and “the nasal melody of 
our tabernacles”—and we would pass them 
unheeded were they not indications of the 
But 
we cannot pass so lightly over charges 
which, by their cumulative weight, are cal- 
culated, if not designed, to detract from the 
character of Calvin more than direct and 
@pen assaults would have done, In one pas- 
sage, for example, Calvin is charged with 
‘‘ insincerity,” although he is known to have 
been proverbially open, and not seldom to 
have given his adversaries an advantage 
against him by his generous confidence, and 
his pre-eminent unselfishness. In another, 
the Reformer is accused of meanness,”’ 
because he had referred to a favour formerly 
conferred on one who had bitterly assailed 
him. At a third place, it is deliberately 
argued that Calvin seemed “ determined to 
uphold his scheme of ecclesiastical discipline 
without much regard to the means which he 
used for that purpose”—in other words, he 
was an unscrupulous ecclesiastic, grasping 
at power, however it could be acquired, ex- 
plaining the word of God with marvellous 
vigour and acuteness, yet habitually tramp- 
ling on its holy requirements. Nay, more; 
this author seems not to deplore, but to re- 
joice that truth obliges him to condemn Cal- 
vin’s defence of the doctrine that heretics 
and blasphemers should be put to death by 
the civil magistrate. That Calvin held that 
opinion, in common with nearly all the dis- 
tinguished men of his era, has often been 
noticed, and while we would join with all in 
earnestly condemning such'a dogma, as 
constituting maf the lord of conscience and 
the oppressor of his fellow-men, there is yet 
a wide difference between that condemna- 
tion, and exulting in the fact that cause for 
it exists. It is the latter that prominently 
appears in the pages before us. Not con- 
tent with lodging a protest against such af 
assumption by whomsoever held, some ex- 
tracts from Calvin’s works are inserted 
avowedly “for their atrocity.” Anxiety is 
displayed to insulate him as much as possi- 
ble in holding that tenet—and the volume 
goes further than history warrants in crimi- 
nating him alone for such opinions. It 
seems, for example, rather to grudge to Cal- 
vin the melancholy companionship of the 
mild Melancthon in the tenet referred to— 
and, in brief, exhibits the desire to extenuate 
the guilt of others, that the French Reformer 
may be left alone or mainly under the bur- 
den. The odium theologicum against which 
Mr. Dyer so properly protests, has uncon- 
sciously swayed his own opinions, insomuch 
that he would obviously regret, could Calvin, 
by any line of defence, be freed from the 
atrocity with which he is charged. Mean 
‘‘ subterfuges,” and ‘a rather pliant con- 
science,” are some of the phrases employed 
to accomplish this purpose, and leave Cal- 
vin more deeply than ever involved in guilt 
and shame. Again and again an attempt is 
made to show that he was disingenuous. 
He is described as declining Cranmer’s ap- 
proaches for union among the Churches, be- 


cause the Genevese Reformer never showed 


‘‘ much alacrity to enter into such projects, 
except when there was a prospect of implicit 
submission to his own notions;” while in 
truth in that very letter, Calvin, in a spirit; 
which guided him in a hundred other cases,, 
says to the Primate of England, “ As to my- 
self, if [ should be thought of any use, I 
would not, if: need were, object to cross ten 
seas for such a purpose.” Nay, so far do 
these tendencies carry this author, that he 
is not reluctant to implicate Calvin in the 
assassination of the Duke of Guise, by Pol- 
trot, in 1563, Like Mr. Tytler, in his at- 
tempt to criminate Knox in the affair of 
Rizzio—this volume would do the same jn 
regard to Calvin, and that upon evidence yet 
more slender than Tytler’s—for there is not 
even a pin in the present case to depone'to 
Calvin’s complicity. Nay, further still, with 
the very Quixotism of such a spirit, it is jn- 
dicated not indistinctly, that Calvin may per- 
adventure be implicated in the death of Jdan 
Boacher in England, during the period of 
Somerset’s ascendency. In 1552, Calvin 
wrote to the Primate of England, as he had 
previously done to Protector Somerset, and 
of one of these letters Mr. Dyer says: _ 

‘‘ This letter contains a remarkable pas- 
sage, in which Calvin recommends the Pro- 
tector to repress the mutinous Papists and 
Anabaptists by the sword. It will be. re- 
collected, that in the following year a com- 
mission was issued for trying Anabaptists, 
under which Joan Boacher, or Joan of Kent, 
was burned. Can it be that the mind of the 
English Primate was fortified in this course 
by the advice and opinion of so great a theq- 
logian as Calvin, even so 9s to resist the 
tears and supplications of the young king, 
and to light up the first fire of persecution in 
a reformed community?” P. 285, 

As if Calvin’s memory were. not suffi- 
ciently overlaid by the charges which his 
own conduct directly suggested, here # a 
constructive accusation dictated, we think, 
by something else than a desire to do justice 
to him whose life is delineated. As if the 
Genevese divine bad been the only man in 
his age wto held ‘such opinions as those 
which tended to the deed- referred to, he is 


| 


| 
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here cautiously criminated by a remote im- 
plication. 
a fault, and hesitate dislike,” is often an in- 
fallible means of originating or spreading an 
evil report; and we cannot help recording 
that as this charge furnishes a key to this 
volume, it also proves how unsafe a guide it 
is, either to the actual facts of Calvin’s his- 
tory, or to the theological value of Calvin’s 
creed. It was not enough to insinuate that 
he was guilty of a pitiful finesse to make the 
Genevese “ feel and know his worth;”-or 
to assert with much appearance of solemnity 
that Calvin, in regard to discipline, ‘carried 
his system almost to @ pitch of blasphemy ;” 
or to show that he was a poltroon, who de- 
clined the post of danger, and exposed others 
in his stead. He is, moreover, charged with 
instigating Cranmer in the work of perse- 
cution, without any evidence but that of a 
construction which has not even the merit 
of ingenuity. 

We have said, that it is in regard to the 
doctrine of Predestination that Mr. Dyer’s 
views and those of Calvin are in most dis- 
tinct antagonism. From .one who quotes 
Bishop Tomline as an authority in theology, 
itis not probable that the Genevese Refor- 
mer can hope to escape castigation, and this 
biographer’s aversion to Calvin and his 
tenets appears most resolute where he de- 
scribes the Reformer’s controversy with Je- 
rome Bolsec, De Eterné Dei Predestina- 
tione. That that controversy provoked Cal- 
vin to a degree of asperity to which no 
Christian man should give way, is unques- 
tionable, and those who revere his memory 
the most will be the first to deplore the se- 
verity of his language. He should have 
been above the practices, as he was in many 
respects, in advance of the spirit of his age. 
Yet is it justifiable in a biographer to with- 
hold all that would extenuate, or at least ex- 
plain the exacerbation ‘which all must la- 
ment? Bolsec’s Life of Calvin is one of the 
foulest libels that ever was compiled, and if 
we except Audin, and some of the Jesuits’ 
accounts of Calvin, it is perhaps the most 
offensive of all that ever was heaped upon 
a great man’s memory. It was with him— 
a renegado of the most volatile class—that 
Calvin engaged in one of his keenest contro- 
versies, and the Reformer is seized when 
exasperated and goaded by this assailant, as 
if that were the normal condition of his mind 
—the element in which he delighted to luxu- 
riate, or the spirit in which he rejoiced to 
domineer. While we lament the asperities, 
we do not overlook the provocation; and 
though that can never exculpate a Christian 
man, truth and equity demand that all should 
at least be made known. It is not histori- 
cally fair to reject, as this volume does, cer- 
tain exculpatory evidence as “ partial,’’ and 
yet pile together proof after proof that Cal- 
vin was not merely a stern theologian, but, 
moreover, an implacable persecutor, and 
perhaps a grossly immoral-man., 

Those who have traversed Switzerland 
temember well that the grandeur of some of 
its noblest mountains cannot be seen or en- 
joyed to the full from the level of their base. 
It is needful to ascend an eminence in their 
vicinity and gaze from midway to the sum- 
mit. The dark depth which opens to the 
eye as it pierces into the abyss, and the 
grandeur which greets it as it gazes to the 
snowy peak, then more perfectly reveal the 
glory of the mountain. Mont Blanc, for ex- 
ample, cannot be known in all its vastness 
from Chamouni: we must ascend to the Col 
de Four, perhaps 8000 feet above the level 
of the sea, ere the “‘wondrous dome” can 
be duly estimated by the eye, or all the 
majesty of the spectacle enjoyed. Now 
something of the same kind is to be ob- 
served in the moral world.+ There also are 
some who shoot far up into the regions 
where lofty contemplation dwells, and with 
which great thoughts make only the few 
familiar, and before we can grasp or sym- 
pathize in their grandeur we must have as- 
cended at least so far in their train. Many 
should read and mark the language of 
Mathesius on this subject —‘* Great men 
have great thoughts. The one Spirit has 
many operations, and we who are destined 
to pursue the high way and the common foot- 
path should not pretend to follow those who 
take their course over field and flood, moun- 
tains and valleys. Much less should we 
venture to judge lightly the fervour, earnest- 
ness, zeal, and courage of great characters,” 
Having no sympathy with the theology of 
Calvin, unable or unwillling to follow him 
into those profound views of truth which are 
dark as the catacombs without a taper to 


many minds, men are destitute of the key 
which alone can open the secrets of his 


grandeur. They can descry the blemishes 


that mar the symmetry of the Reformer’s 
character. 
ties, and adroitly drag his failings from their 


They can unmask his infirmi- 


dread abode. Even when they narrate what 


reflects credit on his name, it may be done 


in a way that rather depreciates than exalts 
him; and with all this before us, we can- 
not but go to the conclusion that this volume 
tends to add to the prejudice that exists 
against Calvin in many quarters, rather than 
to clear away the obloquy which ignorance 
or malice has heaped upon his memory. 
Meanwhile, we appeal from our contempo- 
raries, like-minded with Mr. Dyer, to Cal- 
vin’s own—to men like George Buchanan, 
who did for him in Latin poetry what Cal- 
vin did for his age by Latin prose. 
«¢ Non tamen omnino potuit mors invida totum 
Tollere Calvinum terris; eterna manebunt 
. Ingenii monumenta tui; et livoris iniqui 
Languida pgulatim cum flamma resederit, omnes 
Religio qua pura nitet se fundet in oras 
Fama tui.” | 


The vaticination of the poet is of tardy 
fulfilment. The “livor iniquus,” to which 
he refers, has obstinately struggled for per- 
petuity. Its ‘languid flame” is fed by 


many a prejudice, for the world’s grandest — 


spirits are ofienest most misunderstood. 


— 


LIFE’S SECOND MORNING. 


Says a correspondent of the New 
York Evening Post: There are not 
many more beautiful lines in the 
English language—there are certainly 
none so beautiful in the writings of 
their author—as those of Mrs. Bar- 
bauld, which the ppet Rogers is fond 
of repeating to ‘his friends, in his fine, 
deliberate manner, with just enough of 
tremulousness in that grave voice of his, 
to give his recitation the effect of deep 
feeling. 

« Life! we've been long together, 

Through pleasant and through cloudy weather. 
Tis hard to part when friends are dear, 
Perhaps "twill cost a sigh, a tear. 
Then steal away, give little warning, 
_ Choose thine own time ; 

Say not good night, but in some happier clime, 

Bid me good morning.” 

It makes the thought of death cheer- 
ful to represent it thus, as Life looking 
in upon you with a glad greeting, 
amidst fresh airs and glorious light. 
The lines I infer were written by Mrs. 
Barbauld in her late.old age; and I do 
not wonder that the aged poet, who 
some years since entered upon the fifth 
score of his years, should find them 
haunting his memory. _ 


Who does not know that to ** hint 


For the Presbyterian. 


New Albany Theological Semi- 
nary. 


EXTRACTS FROM THE PROCEEDINGS O§ THE 
BOARD OF DIRECTORS. 


The Board of Directors of the New 
Albany Theological Seminary met, pur- 
suant to adjournment, in the lecture 
room of the Seminary, on the 14th of 
May, Rev. W. C. Matthews, the Presi- 
dent, being in the chair. There were 
fifteen Directors present. 

The Committee to revise the plan of 
the Seminary was continued, with in- 
structions to report at the next annual 
meeting of the Board. | 

A letter from the Rev. Dr. Lapsley, 
assigning his reasons for non-attendance 
on the meeting, and for not being able 
to fill the appointment to preach the: 
annual sermon before the Board, was 
read. 
The annual report of the Faculty 
was then presented to the Board, and 
committed to a committee, consisting of 
the Rev. Dr. Potts, Dr. Humphrey, and 
A. R. Forsythe. It is as follows: 


To the Reverend, the Board of Directars of 
the New Albany Theological Seminary, the 
Faculty respectfully present the following 
Annual Report. 

The whole number of students in at- 
tendance is-nineteen, viz: 


SENIOR CLASS. 


Where graduated. 
Miami University. 
66 66 


Students. 
Alexander Sterret, 
Benjamin C. Swan, 

MIDDLE CLASS. 
William J. Anderson, Nashville University. 
66 66 


John McRea, 

John Crozier, Miami University. 
John Drake, “ 
Robert C. Matthews, Hanover College. 
N. S. Palmer, ss “ 
James S. Montgomery, Centre College. 
Francis R. Morton, 66 
John M. Worrell, Anderson College. 


JUNIOR CLASS. 


S. C. Baldridge, Hanover College. 
Henry E. Thomas, 
W. A. Harrison, Bacon College. 

J. S. Leonard, Lagrange College. 
J. H. Moore, Centre College. 


Indiana University. 
New Jersey College. 
Miami University. 


Jefferson C. Thornton, 
J. C. Swain, 
James N. Swan, 


Of these, two have been received, ad 
eundem, from other Seminaries, viz: 
Mr. R. C. Swan, fronr that of Allegheny 
city, and Mr. F. R. Morton, from that 
at Princeton. 

With the Professor of Church History 
and Polity, the Senior Class have gone 
through the prescribed course in Homi- 
letics, Pastoral Care, and Church Go- 
vernment; and they, and the Middle 
Class, in Biblical Criticism, Hermeneu- 
tics and Analysis of the Books of Scrip- 
ture, the Professor delivering a course 
of lectures on several of those subjects. 
With him the Junior Class have gone 
through the Biblical History of the Old 
Testament, and its connection with that 
of the New. 

With the Professor of Biblical Lite- 
rature, the Senior and Middle Classes 
have read together, exegetically, the 
Messianic portions of the Pentateuch, 
and the Psalms, and thirty chapters of 
Isaiah; and have made a careful re- 
view of the- whole of the first volume, 
and about half the second, of Nord- 
heimer’s Hebrew Grammar. The Ju- 
nior Class have carefully studied and 
reviewed Nordheimer’s Hebrew Gram- 
mar, and translated select portions of 
the Pentateuch, Joshua, Judges, Ruth, 
and the Psalms. They have also read 
nearly the whole of the four gospels, 
chiefly with a view to the chronological 
arrangement and harmony of the differ- 
ent writers; and in Biblical Archzolo- 
gy, the Manual of Jahn. » 

With the Professor of Theology, the 
Senior and Middle Classes have to- 
gether read and reviewed, about one- 
half of the first three volumes of Turret- 
tin, containing his complete system; and 
the Junior Class, Paley’s Natural The- 
ology, Butler’s Analogy, and Horne on 
the External Evidences of Christianity, 
with such additions, expository, sup- 
plementary, and otherwise, as seemed 
to be proper. The Junior Class have 
read, exegetically, the chief part of the 
Epistle to the Hebrews; and the Senior 
and Middle Classes, the Epistle to the 
Romans, to the eleventh chapter. The 
Senior and Middle Classes, owing to 
the absence of Dr. Wood, on the busi- 
ness of the Seminary, have also read 
and reviewed, with the Professor of 
Theology, Mosheim’s Ecclesiastical His- 
tory, to the end of the eleventh century; 
and in the review of this subject, an 
attempt has been made to connect the 
history of this period with the correla- 
tive prophecies, as interpreted by the 
most approved expositors. 

Once each week, the students have 
delivered a sermon, and read an essay, 
critical or popular, on some topic of 
Sacred Literature. 

With few exceptions, the attendance 


the Seminary, has been punctual, and 
their proficiency in their several studies, 
such as has been satisfactory. 

Divine worship has, of course, been 
maintained daily in the chapel and 
class-rooms, and the students have met 
daily, by themselves, for social religious 
exercises. | 

Of the manifestations of personal re- 
ligion by.the students, we prefer to speak 
with reserve, rather than with undue 
confidence. We should, however, be 
doing injustice to them, if we did not 
say, that their whole deportment, in this 
respect, has been exemplary, and such 
as ought to commend them to the con- 
fidence of the churches. : 

A Society for Inquiry concerning 
Missions, has been maintained with in- 
terest. 
been pondering the question of their 
personal duty in respect to the heathen; 
and of the two who close their course 


tion of our own country. | 
Messrs. Alexander Sterret and B. C. 


course of studies and passed their final 
examinations, are entitled to the usual 
certificate. 


by order of the Faculty. 
New Albany, May, 1850. j 


year. 


The Examining Committee made the | 


following report: 


of study here, one has determined to de- 
| vote his life, if the way be open, either 
to the heathen, or the African popula- 


All which is respectfully submitted, 


H. H. Cambern, Joseph G. Monfort, 
and Samuel Casseday, were appointed 
to nominate officers for the ensuing 


of the students, on all the exercises of ' 


Several of the students have 


Swan, having completed the prescribed. 


| 


pointed at the last annual meeting of 
the Board of Directors, report, that they 
have attended the examination of the 
students in all the branches of study, to 
which their attention has been directed 
during the Seminary year, and are 
highly gratified with the evidence given. 
of diligence in study, and of the acqui- 
sition of sound Theological Literature, 
on the part of the students, and of abili- 
ty and faithfulness, on the part of the 
Faculty. 

The Committee report, that Alexander 
Sterret and Benjamin C. Swan have 
completed the full course of studiés pre- 
scribed in the plan of the Seminary, and 
recommend that they receive the usual 
diploma. 

The Committee on the Report of the 
Faculty, reported the following resolu- 
tions, which were adopted ; 

1. That the Report of the Faculty be 


the Presbyterian, Presbyterian Herald, 
Presbyterian of the West, Presbyterian 
Record, and St. Louis Presbyterian, for 
publication. 

2. That the Board express their high 
gratification in respect of the fidelity of 
the Professors, and the diligence and 
proficiency of the students. 

3. That the usualcertificates be grant- 
ed to the two students who have com- 
pleted the full course of studies. 

The usual certificates of graduation 
were then presented by the President, 
with an address to the students. 

The Treasurer’s report, and the re- 
port of the Board of Trustees, were pre- 
sented and referred to special commit- 
tees, which afterwards reported, approv- 
ing them, and giving them, in connec- 
tion with the Executive Committee, the 
power to sell the lots and buildings, with 
a view to the erection of new ones on 
the new site, if they should deem it ad- 
visable. 

Dr. Potts offered the following reso-. 
lutions, which, after considerable discus- 
sion, were unanimously adopted, viz: 

Resolved, That the Executive Com- 
mittee be instructed to open a corres- 
pondence, with a view of obtaining a 
suitable person, he being a Presbyterian 
minister, to give instruction in the Ger- 
man language, in connection with the 
Institution. 

Resolved, That the Secretary, in con- 
nection with the Faculty, be instructed 
to make the annual report of the Semi- 
nary to the several Synods in connec- 
tion with it. 

The Committee to nominate officers 
during the coming year, reported the 
following, which were elected:—E. P. 
Humphrey, D.D. President; S. R. Wil- 
son, Vice-President; W. W. Hill, Se- 
cretary ; Franklin Warren, Treasurer. 

To preach the annual sermon before 
the Board of Directors. Thomas E. Tho- 
mas, principal, L. J. Halsey, alternate. 

To deliver the address to the stu- 
dents, S. R. Wilson, principal, W. W. 
Hill, alternate. 

Examining Committee—W. C. Mat- 
thews, Joseph G. Monfort, W. W. Hill, 
H. H. Cambern, W. L. Breckinridge, 
D.D., E. P. Humphrey, D.D., T. E. 
Thomas, J. S. Galloway, P. D. Gurly, 


Executive Committee—The mem- 
bers of the Board resident in New AI- 
bany and Louisville, together with the 
Faculty. 

After a full and free conversation, the 
Board resolved to create a new Profes- 
sorship in this Seminary, to be called 
the Professorship of Biblical Archzolo- 
gy and Church Polity. ) 

Whereupon the Rev. Philip Linds- 
ley, D.D., President of Nashville Uni- 
versity, was invited to accept that chair; 
and W. W. Hill, Dr. Humphrey, and 
Dr. Wood, were appointed to inform 
him of his election, arrange with him 
as to salary, &c. 

It was resolved, that should the Sy- 
nod of Kentucky prefer to fill the chair 
of Homiletics, Pastoral Care, and Eccle- 
siastical History, the Board will consent 
thereto. | 

In this case, Professor Wood shall be 
transferred to the chair of Biblical Cri- 
ticism, he having consented thereto. 

It was resolved that the next session 
shall commence on the first Monday in 
September, and close on the last Thurs- 
day in April. | 

About forty thousand dollars were 
reported to have been subscribed to- 
wards the permanent endowment of the 
Institution within the last six months, 
making the whole funds of the Semi- 
nary to amount to about eighty thou- 
sand dollars. 

The Board then adjourned to meet 
on the Wednesday before the last Thurs- 
day im April. 

C. Srurpevant, Secretary. 


For the Presbyterian, 


ADDRESS 


TO THE CLERGY OF ALL DENOMINATIONS 
IN THE STATE OF PENNSYLVANIA. 


We beg leave, in view of the ap- 
proaching anniversary of American free- 
dom, to remind you of a custom, or ra- 
ther a duty, which has been, with great 
propriety, connected with that joyful 
occasion. Nearly every ecclesiastical 
body in the Union has recommended 
the respective pastors to plead the claims 
and take up collections in aid of our 
cause, on or about the 4th of July. 

The cause of colonization is linked in 


upon more vital interests, than any 
other which claims the attention of the 
benevolent. It has for its object to ele- 
vate and bless the coloured population of 
our country—to ransom from perpetual 
slavery those who otherwise must des- 
cend in bondage to the grave—to har- 
monize the conflicting interests of the 
North and the South, and quiet the agi- 
tations which convulse our land, by 
removing the evils which give them 
birth—to banish from the earth the ini- 
quitous and accursed slave trade, and to 
diffuse the-blessings of civilization and 
ristianity throughout the dark eonti- 
nent.of Africa. Our scheme, if success- 
ful, will achieve these glorious results; 
and, we are happy-to say, the prospect 
of success is now more animating than 
ever before. As a society, we regard 
our immediate object, mainuly,as prepa- 
ratory to great national and voluntary 
movements, which are to consummate 
the grand results of the scheme, and to 
establish the practicability and desirable- 
ness of colonizing the African on ‘his 


.) . The Committee on Examination, ap- 


| native shores. When this object is at- 


accepted, and a copy of it be offered to 


R. C. Grundy, D.D., and C. Sturdevant. | 


with more important objects, and bears | 


| of the Lord Jesus in 


legis- 


n will 


which holds out a prospect of relief, and 
bring to the work their great and steady 
resources. AS soon, moreover, as we 
have made it clear to our coloured 
people, that they can be free in reality, 
and far more prosperous and happy in 
Africa than in America, the very same 
causes which draw such multitudes of 
the poor and oppressed from the old - 
world to the new, will induce the despi- . 
sed and degraded Africans to seek the 
shores of their father-land. With this 
view great efforts and much expense are 
directed towards the founding and sus- 
taining of flourishing communities— 
establishing institutions of education 
and religion—cultivating the arts ‘of 
civilized life, and developing the resour- 
ces of the African coast. Regular. 
packets ply between Liberia and the 
United States, both for purposes of trade 
and emigration. In a word, there is 
every prospect, if we are liberally sup- 
ported, of speedily attaining the object we 
have in view. Ultimate emancipation, 
with the full approbation of the south, and 
by her own action, is one of the surest 
results of our success, and by no other 
plan that we can conceive, can this re- 
sult be attained, except by forced mea- 
sures, which will inevitably bring in 
their train violence and bloodshed. 

In our success is bound up, also, the 
grand object of planting the gospel in 
Africa, and the suppression of the slave 
trade. In no other way can the gospel 
or its ministers gain a footing among 
those savage tribes. Legislative denun- 
ciations, and vessels of war, are inade- 


| quate to suppress the inhuman traffic in 


slaves. In spite of these, 150,000 soulsare 
yearly consigned to bondage or death; 
and nothing but the lining of the coast 
with colonies, and civilizing the interior 


tribes can exterminate the horrid evil. 


On all these grounds, and we might 
add many others, we implore you to 
take up the cause as one of the grand- 
est schemes to which the benevolence 
of the age has given birth. Press it as 
involving the welfare of the coloured 
race, the peace and prosperity of the 
Union, the evangelization of Africa, 
and the extermination of the slaver. 
Remembering that every single dollar 
tells upon the good of our cause, press 
it with a heart warmed with sympathy 
for the injured and degraded, a heart 
glowing with enlightened patriotism, 
and fired with holy zeal for the diffu- 
sion of the gospel over a benighted con- 
tinent, and you will find many a heart 
prepared to respond to you, many a 
hand opened for the support of so noble 
an enterprise. | 7 
Atonzo 

J. P. Dursin, 
C. C. 
JorEL PARKER, 
Howarp MAtcom, 

In behalf of the Pennsylvania Colo- 
nization Society. 

Please forward the funds raised 
to Alexander Brown, Esq. Treasurer, 
Colonization Rooms, Philadelphia. 


Why do you not Speak to Him? 


He is your brother in Christ, unless 
one or the other, or both of you are 
hypocrites. You have been members 
of the same church for years. You 
meet together in God’s house, and sit 
together as God’s children, and eat to- 
gether at your Father’s table, and com- 
mune together as though you were both 
interested in the precious blood of Christ. 
I wonder you do not speak to him. Has 
he injured you? Your Master says, 
‘Go and tell him his fault between thee 
and him alone. If he hear thee, thou 
hast gained thy brother.”” Then you 
can speak tohim. Yea, more; then you 
mmune with him as a restored 


-bf6ther, who feels grateful for your 
kindness. “If he will not hear thee, 


take one or two more. If he hear them, 
thou hast gained thy brother.”” Then 
you will speak to him. “But if he 
hear not them, tell it to the church. 
And if he do not hear the church, let . 
him be unto thee asa heathen and a 
publican.”” But even then you may 
speak to him, though you eat no more 
with him at the Lord’s table. 

Have you injured him? Is that the 
reason you do not speak to him? Your 
Master says, “ If thou bring thy gift to 
the altar, and there rememberest that 
thy ‘brother hath ought against thee, 
leave there thy gift before the altar, and 
go thy way; first be reconciled unto 
thy brother, and then come and offer 
thy gift.” In this way you remove the 
offence, and you can speak to him. Be 
your brother as wrong as he may, you 
are wrong in not speaking to him; for 
your Lord and Master commands you 
to speak to him, and you disobey. Yea, 
in another place he says, “Thou shalt 
in any wise rebuke thy neighbour, and 
shalt not suffer sin upon him.” In 
some sense his sin lies at your door, 
because you do not use suitable means. 
to remove it. Your Lord says, “ Re- 
buke him,’’ but you do not speak to 
him. And if you are the offender, the 
offence is greater, because you have in- 
jured him, and refuse to make satisfac- 
tion. - 
Again. Do you pray? You profess. 
to be a Christian, You ought to pray. 
Indeed, I have heard you pray many 
times, and felt edified by your prayers. 
But I did not know then that you 
would not speak to your brother. I 
do not wish to hear you pray again 
till you do your duty to your brother. 
And I know that God. does not desire 
to hear you pray. You say in your 
prayer, “ Forgive us our trespasses, as 
we forgive those who trespass against 
us.” You do not forgive. How do 
you expect to be forgiven? You ask 
to be forgiven as you forgive. You do 
not forgive at all; therefore you pray 
that God will not forgive you. Never 
pray again till you pray sincerely and 


heart, and the Lord will not hear you.” 
Three things are yourduty: =~ 

1. Humble yourself for the sins of 
your prayers, 2. Obey the command 
ard to your 
brother. 3. Speak to him as a friend 
to 


N. Y. Observer. 


honestly. You “regard iniquity in your” 


“his soul, and as being a Christian — 
yourself. So may you be accepted.— | 


— 


} 
| 
| 


Rater, 
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| their colored population, the slave States 
: will unite with the free, in a scheme 
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._ Boamp or Domestic Missions.—At an 
adjourned meeting of the Board of Domes- 
tic Missions of the Presbyterian Church, 
held-at their Rooms, in ‘Philadelphia, on 
Monday, the 17th inst., the following reso- 


_<— 


lution was unanimously adopted. 


Whereas, The business of this Board 
has, in the good providence of God, greatly 
increased, and whereas it seems to be the 


will of the Church, that the otmost efficiency 
be given to its action at the 
erations. Therefore, | 
Resolved; That an Assistant Secretary 
be appointed’ who shall assist: the Corres- 


ponding Secretary in the vafious duties of 


the office, and ‘also in conjunction with him 


act as agent in the several Synods which | 


lie contiguous tothe city of Philadelphia. 
The he city 

tion of an Assistant Secretary, whereupon 
the Rev. Reese Happersett was- duly 
elected for the ‘ensuing year. Mr. Hap- 
persett has long been known as an efficient 
agent of the Board, and is thoroughly ac- 
quainted with the business of the office. 


Tue American Cuarce at Rome.—A 


* "MBP ictter from Italy, in the Wew York Com- 
mercial Advertiser of Saturday, 15th inst., 


states that Mr. Cass, our ‘Chargé at Rome, 


on paying his congratulatory visit to Pius 


IX. at the Vatican, did not kneel and kiss 
the Pope’s slipper, as was done by the 


other foreign Ministers. To a remonstrance 
from his brother diplomatists against this 


breach of etiquette, he replied, that as a 
representative of a republican government, 
he could not kneel to any monarch on 
earth; and as a Protestant, he certainly 
could not perform such an act of homage 
to the Papacy. 


a. «3 


Free Cuurcu Cotiections.—It appears 
from the reports made to the late Assembly 
of the Free Church of Scotland, that du- 
ring the past year, the collections made in 
that Church for its various schemes of be- 
nevolence amounted to one million and a 
half of dollars! Since the year 1848, the 
amount of collections has been ten mil- 
lions and a half! We wish we could truly 
say that the Presbyterian Church in the 
United States can beat this. 


Two Assempiys,—The two Assemblys 
of the Free Church of Scotland and the 


Established Church of Scotland, com- 


menced their sessions in Edinburgh on the 
23d ult. The usual routine of business 
was gone through, and judging from the 
reports, many interminable speeches de- 
livered. 


Hypro Exectric Licut.—The public 
mind has been recently turned to the dis- 
covery by Mr. Paine, of Worcester, Massa- 


_ chusetts, of a mode of producing light by 


the easy decomposition of water. It is said 
that he has disposed of his patent for five 
millions of dollars. ‘Experiments are to be 
made in the city of New York to test the 
practicability of the invention. Scientific 


men pronounce the whole affair a humbug. 


This Mr. Paine we take to be the same 
man who has been so mysteriously shot at 
with air guns, and assailed by invisible 
assassins in Washington and other places 
in years past. We have very little confi- 
dence in the pretended discovery. ; 
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Universiry oF THE City or New York. 


—The anniversary of the literary societie* 


of this University will be held in Dr. 
Potts’s church, in University Place, New 
York, on Monday evening next, 24th inst. 
The oration will be delivered by the Rev. 
William Adams, D.D. and the poem by 
Abraham O. Hall; Esq. ae 


Honoarian Instirute.—We have, from 
time to time, directed attention to the Hun- 
garian Institute as an object deserving the 
notice and patronage of the religious pub- 
lic. Our appeals have not been very ef- 
fective. The donations sent through us, 
and which we have transmitted, amounted 
to less than one hundred dollars. We 
have reason to believe, however, that most 
of this came from those who were poor in 
this world’s goods, and, as we trust, rich 
in faith. If so, it will accomplish its ob- 
ject. We observe an item which refers to 
this object, in a letter of the correspondent 
of the Christian Advocate, and which will 
interest our readers. It is as follows: 

_§ The Italian Waldenses have this year, in 
celebrating their recent emancipation, by 
public services in their churches, made for 
the Hungarian Institute a collection amount- 


ing to 1200 francs. ; 
’ Dr. Merle d’Aubigné has received a 


letter, dated March 28th, 1850, .from the 
Magyars,-in answer to a first remittance 
of the collection made in their favour. 
Here is an extract: ‘Jt would be impos- 
sible to express the sentiments with which 
our hearts were filled by your letter. 
The Lord is great, most gracious and mer- 
cifull The committee appointed to direct 
the affairs of our Institute, (composed of the 
new director, of three heads of families of 
our community, and of myself,) were as- 
sembled to decide on the new prospectus, 


’ One of the members of the committee was 


asking with some anxiety, What is to be 
done if we cannot raise our expenses? Just 
then the door opened, and your letter was 
put into my hande. We read—we burst 
into tears—and especially he who had just 
said, Whence shall we have bread? was 
confounded, It is the Lord! He does not 
We adore him prostrate 
in the dust.. Last Sunday, I spoke to those 
who were agsembled in great numbers, of 
the love of the Saviour, and of that of our 
brethren and sisters, which had been re- 
céntly experienced by us anew. The emo- 
tion felt was ubutterable. So much love 
overwhelmed the hearers. May God re- 
ward you. God, who. is rich in ‘mercy for 
all, be praised for-everand ever! Tell our 
brethren who have contributed to our Insti- 
tute, that their gifts have.re-animated largely 
the hopes and the zeal of all among us who 
ptsy.sincerely for the coming of the king- 
dom ; ype soon to send you @ 
detailed account of our Institute, to be com- 
municated to our friends.’ ” 


> at Three 
and Fifty Cents 


centre of its 


rd then proceeded to the elec- 


~ 


THEZAST GENERAL ASSEM 

The General Associgtion of Massachu- 
setig ‘Was fepresented in the General 
sembly at Cincinnati, by the Rev. Mr. 
McClure; of Boston, one of the editors of 


received by the Assembly, and enjoyed in 
‘a high degreee the confidence of the mem- 
bers. It was considered a pleasant circum- 


by a gentleman whose views in theology, 


and on-most questions‘ of public interest, 


were understood to be so much in harmony 
with the Assembly. 

In the’ last number of the Puritan Re- 
corder is a letter, doubtless from his pen, 
giving some account of the proceedings of 
the Assembly, and it contains two or three 
statements which are, in our view, calcu- 
lated to create a wrong impression, although 
we know that such a result was the furthest 
possible from the intention of the excellent 
delegate. He says: | 

‘Dr. Robert J. Breckinridge distinctly 
intimated that there: was a full intention of 
resorting to further legal proceedings to ob- 
tain possession of the Lane Seminary.” 

We heard all that Dr. Breckinridge said 
on this subject, and received no such im- 
pression. He said that circumstances were 
in progress which would eventually bring 
the question as to the right of the New- 
school to the Lane Seminary to a decision, 
but whatever might be the decision, he 


session of it, until the present holders were 
paid every cent to which “any fair-minded 
man on earth considered them entitled.” 
The General Assembly has by solemn re- 
solution refused to take any legal steps 
toward the recovery of this Seminary. 
The heirs of Mr. Kemper, who gave the 
ground on which the Seminary stands, have 
sought its recovery, contending that the 
property has been alienated from the use 
to which the donor applied it: and there 
will be claims arising from time to time, as 
Dr. Breckinridge “distinctly intimated,” 
that must one day eventuate in the legal 
decision of the question as to the right of 
the present holders to this property. But 
it would be wrong to create the impression 
that the Church has any intention to prose- 
cute this claim. Its resolution is on record, 
and the establishment, by the Old-school, 
of a new Theological Seminary in Cincin- 
nati, shows that they, at ‘least, have no idea 
of going to law for Walnut Hills. 

-The'account in this letter of the action 
in the Assembly respecting the Associa- 
tion of Massachusetts is not, as it appears 
to us, in all respects as favourable as it 
might have been. It says, that the pre- 
sentation of the Massachusetts resolution 
excited a prodigious commotion among 
those who make “ capital”’ out of their op- 
position to the agitation of this subject, and 
greatly disturbed the whole body of those 
who were anxious to hold their church still 
on this terrible topic. 

If the worthy delegate had communi- 
cated the resolution of his Association 
when he made his introductory statement, 
there would have been time to give it more 
deliberate consideration than was possible 
at the heel of the session, when he pre- 
sented the resolution in his closing speech. 
Then there was no time for the Assembly 


brief but very courteous terms, and without 


_any of the excitement or disturbance of 


which he speaks : 


‘“‘ That this General Assembly must con- 
sider itself the best judge of the action 
which it is necessary for it to take as to 
all subjects within its jurisdiction ; and that 
any interference on the part of that General 
Association, with its action upon any sub- 
ject upon which this General Assembly has 
taken action, is offensive, and must lead to 
an interruption of the correspondence which 


General Assembly.” 


The resolution is so general as to set 
forth an important principle in the nature 
of correspondence between ecclesiastical 
bodies. We do not correspond for the 
purpose of rebuking one another for those 
matters in faith or practice in which we do 
not agree. If we are to send a delegate 
charged, as Mr. McClure came to Cincin- 
nati, to advise the body to which he goes, 
that the “honour of the Head of the 
Church requires it to use all its legitimate 
power and influence to remove a certain 
stn from its churches,” we must speedily 
bring the correspondence between the bo- 
dies to an end. This is the course taken 
by the “Association. Their resolution 
charges the General Assembly with tole- 
rating the “sin” of slavery in their 
churches, and expresses the deep con- 
viction, that the cause of true religion re- 
quires them to take measures for its 
“speedy removal.’’ In our view, the na- 
ture of correspondence by delegates forbids 
any such interference of one body with 
the other. Ifthe General Assembly should 
direct its delegate to Connecticut to inform 
the Association ofthat State that “the 
cause of true religion and the honour of 
the Great Head of the Church requires 
that body to use all their legitimate power 
and influence for the speedy removal from 
their churches” of the two thousand slave- 
holders which their own members assert 
are now in their communion, or even of 
the twenty ministers, more or less, who 
hold the faith of Dr. Bushnell respecting 
the Son of God, in either case the General 
Assembly would be departing from its ap- 
propriate sphere ; it would disregard the 
injunction of the apostle, 1 Thess. iv. 11, 
“Study to be quiet and to do your own 
business,” and would endanger the con- 
tinuance of the correspondence with that 
body. If this interchange of delegates is 
continued from year to year, it can be made 
pleasant and profitable only by mutual re- 
gard to the rights and duties of the bodies 
in correspondence. For the last few years 
we have been of the opinion that the cor-. 
respondence would of necessity be termi- 


willing to allow us to do our duty according 
to the light that we have. On the subject 
under consideration, our Church has taken 
the same ground that has been unanimous- 
ly affirmed to be scriptural and expedient 
by the American Board of Foreign Mis- 


sions, a ‘body which we believe fairly em- 


bodies the wisdom and piety of New Eng- 
jand pastors and churches. But indepen- 
dent of that, she is on the ground which 
was taken, our opponents being judges, by 


fore quite prepared to uphold the resolu-. 


BLY. 


Puritan .Recorder.... He- was -cordially-} 


stance that the Association was represented 


should be for ever opposed to taking pos- 


to do more than to say as they did, in very 


subsists between that Association and the - 


nated, unless the brethren at the East were 


tion of the last General Assembly in its 
distinct imtimation that the interference of 
the Association in this matter muat lead to 
the interruption of our friendly correspon- 
dence. 

We trust that our brethren in Massachu- 
setts will see this subject in the same light, 
and will allow us to take that course+o pro- 
mote “the cause of true religion’? which 
we believe to be taught by the word of 
God, and which is approved by the best of 
New England divines, as well as by our 
own conscience. 

The letter in the Recorder to which we 
have referred, conveys the impression that 
this resolution was adopted under excite- 
ment, ‘and indicates a disturbed state of 
mind. We think it the calm and_ delibe- 
rate sentiment of the Church that the cor- 
respondence between the two bodies will be 
broken off if this interference is continued, 
and that the Assembly designed, with all 
fraternal kindness, to intimate to their 
brethren their apprehensions on this sub- 
ject. 


SANDWICH ISLAND PRINCES. 


The two young genéflemen now travel- 
ling in this country with Dr. Judd, from 
the Sandwich Islands, are interesting and 
remarkable characters. They are of the 
royal family, and one of. them is the heir 
apparent. On the demise of the present 
king he will succeed to the government of 
all that group of Islands which have at- 


tracted so much of the attention of the re-. 


ligious world for the last twenty-five years. 
These youth have received a thorough 
education in the school established there 
for the instruction of the children of the 
chiefs, and they are quite as proficient and 
accomplished as the most of young men 
of their age. They ate improving their 
minds, and adding to their stores of know- 
ledge by foreign travel} and will soon re- 
turn to the Islands. They have already 
seen much that is calculated to give them 
but a poor opinion of the power of reli- 
gion on a Christian country; and it is to 
be hoped their views are sufficiently en- 
lightened to enable them to discriminate 
between the profession of Christianity and 
the profession of true religion. 

‘The state of the Sandwich Islands is a 
deeply interesting subject of study. The 
gospel has made wonderful progress there, 
and as large a proportion of the people, 
perhaps, are converted to God, as in almost 
any other part of the world. But the 
population of the Islands is constantly 
diminishing. The causes that have for 
generations past been operating, are still at 
work, reducing the number of inhabitants 
from year to year; and at a period not far 
distant, these Islands will be possessed by 
the Anglo Saxon race that is beginning to 
make inroads upon them. Honolulu, the 


| chief port, wears very much the air of an 


American village. The white inhabitants 
give tone and character to the place. 
These Islands are now the next door 
neighbours to California. Intercourse be- 
tween them is so frequent and easy that 
the Islands will be Americanized, if they 
are not brought at last within the govern- 
ment of the United States. The day. is 
to come, when they will be inhabited by 
people speaking our’ language, and go- 
verned by laws similar to our own. God 
grant that in that day these Islands may 
also rejoice in his law! : 


— 


"THE BLIND, DEAF AND DUMB GIRL. 


Laura Bridgman still lives, and makes 
progress in the higher branches of know- 
ledge. The last report of the Massa- 
chusetts Asylum contains still farther and 
more interesting intelligence respecting 
her, and the following. particulars will be 
received with intense gratification by the 
thousands who have heard of her. Dr. 
Howe says: 


‘‘ Her progress has been a curious and an 
interesting spectacle. She has come into 
human society with a sort of triumphal 
march; her course has been a perpetual 
ovation. Thousands have been watching 
her with eager eyes, and applauding each 
successful step, while she, all unconscious 
of their gaze, holding on to the slender 
thread and feeling her way along, has ad- 
vanced with faith and courage towards those 
who awaited her with trembling hope. No- 
thing shows more than her case the impor- 
tance which, despite their useless waste of 
human life and human capacity, men really 
‘attach toa human soul. They owe to her 
something for furnishing an opportunity for 
showing how much of goodness there is in 
them ;;.for surely the way in which she: has 
been regarded is creditable to humanity. 
Perhaps there are not three living women 
whose names are more widely known than 
hers; and there is not one who has excited 
so much sympathy and interest. There 
are thousands of women in the world who 
are striving to altract its notice and gain ils 
admiration—some by the natural magic of 
beauty and grace, some by the high nobility 
of talent, some by the lower nobility of rank 
and title, some by the vulgar show of wealth; 
but none of them have done it so effectually 
as this poor blind, deaf and dumb girl, by 
the silent show of her misfortunes and her 
successful efforts to surmount them.” 

Miss Sarah Wight has continued to de- 
vote herself entirely to Laura for years, by 
day and by night, in sickness and in health, 
in joy and in sorrow, with the same zeal, 
patience, and discretion as for long years 
before. Of her Mr. Howe speaks in the 
most glowing terms of praise. Laura writes, 
and keeps a diary, some extracts from which 
are given. She is fond of exercise, walks 
four or five miles a day, leads a very uni- 
form life, sleeps lightly, and wakes early. 
She is neat and tidy, dresses herself, sews, 
eats with knife, fork, and spoon, without 
help; studies algebra, geography, and his- 
tory; is very fond of works of fancy, and is 
just now enjoying “‘ The Neighbours,” which 
Miss Wight is reading to her. Fond of dress, 
she cannot bear any thing gaudy, odd, or in 
bad taste. Her conversation is by contact. 
She ascertains what is said to her by feeling 
the hand that makes the signs, and then re- 
plies in the same way, or by certain vocal 
sounds, approaching to articulation. She is 
fond of “ shopping,’ is expert at examining 
patterns, and making bargains; she geneine 
with her friend about every-day trifies ; s 
will always take hold and feel new caps 
and bonnets, dress, or ornament worn by 
her visitors, and fondles children and dan- 
dies the baby. She receives all with an 
earnest welcome, and busies herself equally 
for all in getting their seats and placing 


nine, though Mr. Howe tells us she never 


cheerful to the last. She is very fond of 
fun and frolic. She seems fond of life, and 
often, in the fullness of her heart, she ex-. 
claims “Z am so glad I have cre- 
ated!” She is never censorious or unkind, 
in remarking upon the faults of . others. 
She is not in the least selfish, nor incon- 


Christ and his apostles, and we are there- ; 


siderate of others. “ Laura’s ay 


‘says Dr. Howe, is “ever ready to 


them at their ease. She retires to bed at 


seems sleepy, but is wide awake, bright and 


| those who are afflicted. She lately wrote, 
} of her own accord, the following leuer to a 


| last Tuesday. I hoped 


~man will, from peculiarities of disposition, 


‘limber like a bamboo.’ 


lady who had lost an only child: 
28, 1849. 
My Dear Mrs. L.—1 was very much sur- 
prised to hear of the decease of your darling 
that she would re- 
cover soon. J trust that your little Mary is 
much happier at her new home than she 
was on the earth. I am very pcsitive that 
God, and his beloved Son, Christ, will edu- 
cate your child much better than men could 
in this world. I can scarcely realize that 
the school is so excessively bedutifut in hea- 
ven. Fcan sympathize with ‘you: your 
greatest affliction. I cannot help thinking 
of your trouble and little Mary’s illness. | 
know very certainly that God will promote 
her happiness for ever. I loved her very 
dearly, as if she were my own daughter. I 
shall miss her very much every time I 
come to see you. I send my best love to 
you and a kiss. I am very sad for you. 
Yours, é&c. L. B. 
Dr. Howe’s suggestions for her future 
support are worthy of particular considera- 
tion: | 
_ Perhaps by a little effort on the part of 
her friends, money enough might be raised 
to buy for her a life-annuity, which would 
place her beyond the reach of pecuniary 
want, and secure to her the attendance and 
companionship of sume tg lady, who 
could be to her what Miss Wight has so 
long been. Laura will do what she can, 
diligently and cheerfully, to perform those 
duties and labours of life, of which every 
conscientious person should discharge his 
proper share. She asks of no one to do 
for her what she can do for herself. She 
wishes noone to be her menial. or-servant. 
She has already done some service in her 
day and generation, by setting forth in her 
deportment, under her sore afflictions, the 
native dignity of the human character. 
She has shown in what degree the spirit is 
dependent upon the senses for its mani- 
festation and enjoyment. She has shown 
how little the factitious and arbitrary dis- 
tinctions of life are necessary to happiness. 
She is, however, utterly dependent upon 
human sympathy and aid for the continu- 
ance of her happiness, and even for her 
life. She can appeal, only as she has done, 
by the mute exhibition of her helplessness, 
for that sympathy and aid. Hitherto it has 
been proffered with eagerness and in abun- 
dance. May it never be withheld; may an 
hour of need never come to her, when those 
who now watch over her with the tender so- 
licitude of parents, can watch over and com- — 
fort her no longer upon earth!” 


— 


WILL DR. BUSHNELL BE TRIED 2 
We rather think he will. The pastors 
of Connecticut. have been divided in opin- 
ion as to the practicability of bringing him 
to trial. The Association to which he be- 
longs having decided that there was no 
occasion for trying him on the charge of 


that cemetery ! 


heresy, and having also affirmed that he 


does not, in his suspected book, impugn | 


the fundamental doctrines of the gospel, it , 
is contended even by those who are op- 
posed to his views, that the door is closed 
against further investigation. But there 
are others who take a different view of the 
subject, and argue that the Association 
has merely expressed the opinion that, as 
a body, it will not arraign Dr. Bushnell ; 
if any man is ready to appear as his accu- 
ser, the way is open for him to proceed. 
This is the course indicated by the Asso- 
ciation to which Dr. Bushnell belongs, as 
appears by the following: | 


At a meeting of the Hartford Central As. 
sociation at West Avon, June 4, 1850, ia 
answer to a letter from B. Tyler, the follew- 
ing resolution was passed, and the Scribe in- 
structed to communicate it to the Religious 
He rald for publication : 

Resolved, That in the case of Dr. Bush- 
nell, we have decided only that we find no 
just occasion ourselves to charge him with 
fundamental error, and that, in the result to 
which we came in the investigation of his 
book, we intended no more. 

Attest, J. H. Hempstrep, Scribe. 


If Dr. Tyler has taken the matter in 
hand, we have no doubt that he will carry 
it through. It should be understood that 
the Connecticut churches are on a platform 
that differs somewhat from the Congrega- 
tional form of government in other New 
England States. The Consociation to 
which Dr. Bushnell belongs embraces two 
Associations, Hartford Central and Hart- 
ford North, and this Consociation is the 
body charged with the trial of Dr. Bush- 
nell, in case it is entered upén, What 
the present and prejudged opinion of that 
body is respecting the views of Dr. Bush- 
nell, we donot know; but we presume that 
a large majority of the Consociation would 
be found in sympathy with the Association 
to which he belongs, and which is unable 
to find any heresy in sentiments at which 
all the Reformed Churches, and Rome it- 
self, revolt. It will, however, be for the 
advancement of truth and the exposure of 
error, to bring the subject fairly and fully 
before the churches. It will compel men 
to show their hands, and when the vitals 
of Christianity are assailed, it is important 
to know who are its friends. 


A Sursect viewep From DirFERENT 
Points.—Dr. Duff, the celebrated Scotch 
missionary to Calcutta, in a speech made 
at the recent meeting of the Free Church 
Assembly, referred to differences of opin- 
ion on certain points which he thus amus- 
ingly illustrated. 


‘‘ Differences must arise; but let us calm- 
ly look, with a view to their mitigation or 
removal, at the causes of our differences, 
and not despair. Complicated questions will 
arise, consisting of a multiplicity of parts; 
and from the infirmity of our natures one 


habitudes of thought, or hereditary associa- 
tions, look at one part more than another, 
and dwell upon it till it almost exclusively 
‘occupies his attention, and till it so swell in 
dimensions, as to overshadow all the other 
parts, even as a pin-head, by being brought 
close to the eye, and having the pupil in- 
tensely fixed on it, may shut out and eclipse 
the landscape around, even the sun in the 
firmanent of heaven. It being evident, then, 
that from such causes differences of judg- 
ment must arise, the questions comes to be, 
How are we to treat them? Allow me to 
introduce to you the mode in which Eastern 
sages have illustrated this subject; and shall 
we for once take a lesson from the East, 
whence, amidst much that is foolish and ab- 
surd, gleams of strong, sound, common 


sense do sometimes shine forth? ~ Phey put + 


the case somehow in this manner:—It is 
supposed that there are assembled a number 
of blind men; a huge animal is introduced 
amongst them in the form of an elephant, 
and they wish to know his size, shape, and 
form. To ascertain this, they must go to 


work, not in the way of speculation, but in | 


the way of practical observation and mea- 
surement. One man lays hold of and mea- 
sures its foot, and pronounces the animal . 
tall and straight like the stem of the palm 
tree. ‘Impossible!’ cries another, who has 
seized hold of the trunk, ‘he is bent and 
‘Impossible cries 
a third, who has laid hold of the ear, ‘I de. 
clare he is of the shape of the plantain or 


banana leaf, flat, and broad, and long.’ A 
fourth who has laid hold of the tail, says,‘You 


PRESBYTERIAN. 


‘are all wrong together, he is of the shape 


of a crooked serpent.’ ‘All wrong, indubit- 


ably wrong,’ eries a fifih, who has laid hold 
‘of the animal’s body, ‘ he is a huge rotundi- 


ty, like the sacred mountain Sumeroo.’ 
What then, was to be done with these con- 
flicting verdicts? One of the sages, more 
clear-headed and sagacious than the rest, 
heard all that was said, and began to reflect 
in this way :—‘I cannot doubt your honesty 
and veracity as witnesses: 1 do not doubt 
your testimony, conflicting as it is; and the 
only way in which I can reconcile it is to 


r put all the parts of it together, and see if we 


will thus find out the real genuine structure 
and shape of the creature.’- They did so, 
and found it. ‘There is a lesson here to us. 
Many questions arise of multifarious parts, 
and what is it, in such circumstances, our 
duty to do? : 


— 


Be Remmnpep.—Every road from the 


settled States to California, the region of 


gold, is dotted with the graves of emi- 
grants, who, at the commencement of their 
journey, were buoyant with hope, and ab- 
sorbed in the one thought of filling their 
coffers with the golden riches. Little did 
they dream, when leaving home and 
friends, that their journey would be so 
suddenly interrupted, and that instead of a 
rapid acquisition of wealth, their slow- 
moving trains should move on, and leave 
them all solitary and alone in the prairie 
grave, over which tlie night-prowling 
wolves should dismally howl. 

Thousands, however, have succeeded in 


escaping the dangers of the way, and 


have been permitted to mingle in the mad 
excitement of speculation in the California 
towns, or the more intense excitement of 
search for gold at the mines. For a few 
weeks or months their minds and hands 
are fully employed, and every thing else is 
forgotten, even their souls, in the one pre- 
vailing passion. They calculate their fu- 
ture wealth by tens of thousands, and 


their night visions receive their colouring 


from the busy thoughts of the day. One 
thing has been strangely forgotten—that 
they were mortal—and one after another, 
struck by disease, retires from the noisy 
crowd to die. Yes, to die! with little 
sympathy to soothe their last hours, and 
with few near to care whether they die or 
live. Their best and tenderest friends, 
who would have watched by their side 


with solicitude and ministered to their | 


every want, are far, far away. Behold 
A few months, compara- 
tively, since, and that field was covered 
with its green sward and its wild flowers; 
now, it has the appearance of having been 
torn up by the plough. The graves are 
many, and have been made in rapid suc- 
cession. Thousands lie there, unthinking 
now of gold, and unmindful of the busy hum 
around them. Alas! and most of those gravest 
have received the bodies of men who have 
died in their prime, in their youth. The 
probability of dying was a thought that en- 


tered not their minds. To have suggested 


such a thought, would have been regarded 
by them as an impertinent intrusion. Yet 
it has been realized—they have died be- 
fore gray hairs had come upon them; and 
the region of gold, which had filled so 
large a place in their hearts, has withheld 
its treasures from them, and afforded them 
only a grave. The mammon god has be- 
fooled them. He held out as a lure his 
bags of shining gold, and as they reached 
forth to grasp them, tripped them into a 
grave. 

As we muse on such scenes we are re- 
minded of God’s warnings to those who 
bow down alone before the money-god; 
and we would that these warnings were 


inscribed in large and legible characters at 


every starting point of the Jong and toil- 
some journey—in every California town— 
and at each delving place for gold. Each 
emigrant might appropriately read, and 
ponder as he sets out on the journey, this 
admonition: “Go to now, ye that say, to- 
day, or to-morrow we will go into sucha 
city, and continue there a year, and buy 
and sell, and get gain; whereas ye know 
not what shall be on the morrow. For 
what is your life? It is even a vapour, 


} which appeareth for a little time, and then 
vanisheth away.” This, too, might be an 


appropriate motto for a California cemetery, 


let it be inscribed in full view of those 
toiling at the mines: “They that will be 


rich, fall into temptation and a snare, and 
into many foolish and hurtful lusts, which 
drown men in destruction and perdition. 
For the love of money is the root of all 
evil; which, while some coveted after, they 
have erred from the faith, and pierced 
themselves through with many sorrows.”’ 


Grelesinsticnl Record. 


The Rev. Dr. Murray, of Elizabethtown, 
New Jersey, has declined the call to the 
Seventh Presbyterian church of Cincinnati, 
and also the Professorship in the new Theo- 
bgical Seminary in that city. This decision 
has not been reached without much delibe- 
ration and extensive consultation with those 
whose opinions are entitled to respect, and 
whose regard for the widest interests of the 
Church would make them impartial in 
counsel. The field of labour at Cincinnati 
is peculiarly inviting and full of encourage- 
ment. The church to which he is called 
promises to be one of the most important in 
the Western country, and the offer of sup- 
port they make is all that could be desired. 
But there are considerations paramount to 
these, that decide the question in favour of 
remaining where he is; and the united and 
eamest wishes of his people and numerous 
friends have had no small weight in bring- 
ing him to this decision. While we regret 
for the’sake of the excellent congregation, 
and for the interests of the Church in Cin- 
cinnati, that Dr. Murray feels constrained 
to decline this call, we are not sure but he 
has acted wisely, and certainly we have 
every personal reason to be pleased with 
his decision. 

~The Rev. David King, late of the Theo- 
logical Seminary at Princeton, New Jersey, 
having received and accepted a unanimous 
call from the First Presbyterian church, 
Jersey city, New Jersey, was ordained, 
and then installed as pastor of the church 
on the 12th inst., by the Presbytery of New 
York. The Rev. James M. Macdonald 
preached the sermon. The charge to the 


| pastor was given by the Rev. Edward Ran- 


kin; the charge to the people by the Rev. 
N. C. Locke. | 

On the 11th of April, by the Presbytery 
of Tuskaloosa, Alabama, Mr. A. P. Silli- 
man was ordained and installed pastor of 


the churches of Hebron and Ebenezer. 
On the occasion, the Rev. J. L. Kirkpatrick 
presided, proposed the constitutional ques- 
tions, and made the prayer of ordination. 
Rev. C. A. Stillman preached the sermon, 
Rev. J. P. McMullen gave the charge to 
the minister, and Rev. W. Flinn gave the 
charge to the people. 

On the SIst of May, Rev. J. P. Lloyd 
was inst@iled pastor of the church of San- 
dusky, for one-half of his time, by a com- 
mittee ofthe Presbytery of Marion. © 

The Rev. R. EI. Steel has accepted the 
call to the Presbyterian church of Ballston 
Spa, New York, lately under the care of 
the Rev. N. S. Prime, D.D. 

The post-office address of the Rev. Wil- 
liam Love, late of Martinsburg, Virginia, 
is now Richmond, Virginia. - 


fee For the Presbyterian. | 
DEDICATION, 


- 


On the 8th instant, the new edifice 
erected by the congregation of Slate- 
ville, York county, Pennsylvania, was 
dedicated to the worship of God. The 
Rev. E. Wilson, of Wrightsville, intro- 
duced the exercises by prayer. <A very 
appropriate and interesting sermon was 
preached by, Rev. John Farquhar of 
Chanceford, and the dedication prayer 
was offered by Rev. R. Owen of Co- 
lumbia.  _ 

The atténdance was large, the occa- 
sion was one of deep interest to the 
members of the Church. | All felt that 
it was good to be there, for the Lord 
— of a truth, in the midst of his peo- 
ple. 
A year ago, the-members of this in- 


fant church withdrew from the congre- 
‘gation of Slate Ridge, for the purpose 


of forming a new organization. A 
beautifal site for a new place of worship 
was selected, and the enterprise was 
commenced with great energy and 
unanimity. 

The building is very neat and com- 
modious. The whole cost was about 
$2200, nearly all of which was contribu- 
ted by the people themselves. As the 
people were assembling for worship, the 
building committee informed us that 
there was a debt of $200 yet remaining. 
It was suggested to the congregation, to 
make one nore effort, to free the house 
of this encumbrance, before it was dedi- 
cated. They promptly responded to 
the call, and the sum of $210.50 was 
raised. How much trouble and embar- 
rassment would be saved, did our con- 
gregations generally follow this 
worthy example! 

The session of the church gratefully 
acknowledge the kindness of the friends 
who sent to them some tokens of their 
good will. A donation of over $40 
was received from the church of 
Wrightsville, a handsome pulpit Bible 
and Psalm book from the people of 
Churchville, through Rev. William Fin- 
ney, and a pair of pulpit lamps from 
— friends in the Church of Colum- 

ia. 

_ May the Lord smile upon this infant 
church, and make it the honoured instru- 
ment, in promoting the true interests of 
Presbyterianism in that region, and the 
salvation of men, and the glory of God. 

O. N. 


For the Presbyterian, 
Presbytery of Huntingdon. 


This —— held an adjourned 
meeting in Huntingdon on Tuesday, 
llth inst., at which the following, 
among other items of business, were at- 
tended to: 

The Rev. Samuel Lawrence, of the 
Presbytery of West Jersey, was re- 
ceived as a member. A call, presented 
by the congregation of for 
the pastoral services of Mr. Lawrence, 
being found in order, was placed in his 
hands, and he declared his acceptance 
of it. Messrs. Curran, Hamill, and 
Hughes were appointed a committee to 
install Mr. Lawrence on Wednesday, 
19thinst. A call was presented by the 
congregation of Huntingdon for the 
services of Rev. L. Hawes, of the Pres- 
bytery of Ohio. A call was presented 
by congregation of Pike, for services of 
Rev. James J. Hamilton, of Presbytery 
of Northumberland. These calls being 
found in order, leave was given to prose- 
cute them. 

Mr. James H. Orbison, fately gradu- 
ated at the Theological Seminary of 
Princeton, after satisfactorily passin 
the necessary examinations, was license 
as a candidate; and on the day follow- 
ing was ordained to the work of an evan- 
gelist, with a view to his labeuring as a 
foreign missionary under the direction 
of the Presbyterian Board. In con- 
ducting the ordination services, Rev. D. 
L. Hughes preached the sermon; Rev. 
James Linn presided, proposed the con- 
stitutional question, and made the or- 
daining prayer; and Rev. Dr. McKin- 
ney delivered the charge to the evan- 
gelist. The exercises were deeply in- 
teresting throughout. Mr. Orbison will 
be the fourth missionary who has gone 
forth from the bounds of this Presby- 
tery to the foreign field. | 

ev. William 5. Gibson, chairman of 

a committee appointed to report an an- 
swer to an inquiry submitted by a mem- 
ber of Presbytery, reported the follow- 
ing, viz: | | 

The committee, to whom was referred 
the question submitted by a member of 
Presbytery, viz: “Can a church mem- 
ber, consistently with his or her Chris- 
tian profession, travel to church on the 
cars of the Pennsylvania railroad on 
the Sabbath-day ?” report the following 
answer : 

No member of the church can con- 
sistently travel on the ee 
Railroad on the Sabbath day for any 
purposes, but those of necessity, or 
mercy. He protests against the ordi- 
nary use of the road on the Sabbath as 
a desecration of the day, and he can- 
not employ it, even as a nfeans of con- 
veyance to and from the house of God, 
without nullifying his testimony, and 
giving countenance to the whole system 
of Sabbath desecration, as determined 
upon by the majority of its stock- 
holders. The fact, that it is a great 
convenience, and that otherwise a 
church member would be put to much 
inconvenience in going to and returning 
from the place of public worship, is no 
sufficient justification, unless the com- 
mandments of God are only to be pre- 
served when it suits our convenience, 
and we are under no obligation to prac- 
tise self-denial in keeping God’s com- 
mandments. The goodness of the ob- 
ject aimed at will not justify the means 
employed to arrive at it. This is a 
Popish doctrine long since exploded 
among Protestants. The end does not 
justify the means. Nor, even will the 
plea of its being otherwise impracti-_ 
cable for a church member to get to 
the place of public worship, be a suffi- 
cient justification. If the performance 
of duty becomes a natural impossibility, 


| true. 


praise- | 


without being guilty ‘of = moral evil, | 
then it is no longer a duty, and God 
will accept of the will for the deed. 


church members against the temptation 
to violate the Sabbath-day, by travel- 
ling on the road on that day for any 
distances, or any purposes, but those 
already excepted. 

This report was unanimously adopted, 
and ordered to be published in the 
“Presbyterian” -and the Pittsburgh 
“Advocate.” \ 


— 


For the Presbyterian. 
The Influence of Infidelity 


ILLUSTRATED IN THE CHARACTER OF THOMAS 
PAINE. 


Nothing is more striking than the 
contrast that is presented Siaieoun the 
lives of Infidels and Christians; than 
the different manner in which they per- 
form their social, domestic, and indi- 
vidual duties. -Though some of. the 
apostles of Deism have been sober and 
upright, and in consequence of their 
intellectual pursuits, literary ambition, 
and other causes, have been free from 
the indulgence of open vices, yet it must 
be acknowledged that the greater part 
have been grossly immoral. We judge 
from their memoirs and our own obser- 
vation, that such has been the distin- 
guishing tendency of infidelity in all 
ages and in all places. The following 
I well recollect as having been told me 
of one of the leaders of this corrupt 
system. 

In the year 18—, I visited the beauti- 
ful village of New Rochelle, and en- 
joyed for a day or two the kind hospi- 
tality of the venerable Dr. » an 
elder in the Presbyterian Church. Re- 
collecting it as the = in which was 
the tract of ground granted by the 
State of New York to Thomas Paine, 
I expressed a desire to visit it, and 
made several inquiries respecting its 
value, the time and circumstances of 
the gift, and its present ownership. 
After answering my many questions, 
the Doctor proceeded: ‘I was well ac- 
quainted with Mr. Paine; and all that 

ou have read and heard of the horrid 
impiety of his principles, and the gross 
immorality of his life, I can testify is 
In the year 1805, I was first 
sent for as a physican to visit him, and 
I shall never forget the interview. We 
physicians, in the exercise of our pro- 
fession, are often called to see much 
wretchedness and squalor; but never 
did I see more of it than on that occa- 
sion. The exterior of the house when 
I approached it, presented evidence of 
utter neglect and decay, and the inte- 
rior corresponded with it. Two or 
three broken chairs, an old pine table, 
a small stand, covered with a newspa- 
per filled with spots of tallow, constitu- 
ted almost all the furniture. In a small 
dark room lay my patient, thé most dis- 
gustingly filthy object that Iever beheld, 
suffering from the effects of long contin- 
ued inebriation; his linen had not been 
changed for weeks, and his bed-clothes 
had almost the sable hue of the woman 
who was attending him. After pre- 
scribing for him, I directed the room to 
be swept, the bed to be cleaned, the 
clothes to be changed, and the old man 
to be washed. But you can hardly 
conceive of the difficulty which I had 
for. several days in having my orders 
fulfilled. The old black woman, Betty, 


when under its influence, they were in 
continual altercation; he would accuse 


retort, and call him an old drunkard. 
After getting well, he went to New 
York, and stayed for a while at his friend 
Carver’s; but his habits were such that 
the family could not long tolerate him. 
He came up here in the summer, and 
tried to get board; but no one in the 
village or in the country around would 
take him at any price. He was obliged 
to return to the city, and was there 
driven about from place to place, until 
he died, in a small house at what was 
then termed Greenwich, near the State 
Prison, on the 8th of June, 1809—an 
object of |e and contempt, even to his 
own deluded disciples. His funeral (if 
it may be so called) I well recollect. 


died, his body was brought up here, to 
be interred on his farm, accompanied 
by seven of his disciples, about as moral 
and reputable as himself. It was any 
thing but respectable, scarcely decent, 
it seemed to me,.(for I saw it all) that 
he was buried more like a horse or a 
dog than a human being. After the 
body was put in the earth, the attendants 
went to an adjoining tavern, and there 
ot drunk, spending the night in riotous 
issipation, annoying the family and 
disturbing the neighbourhood. There 
was a stone that marked the spot where 
his body was laid, it stood a little 
while, but where it is now I do not 
know. It bore the inscription which it 
is said was dictated by himself before 
his death—Thomas Paine, author of 
Common Sense,” died June 8, 1809, 
aged seventy-two years and five months. 
I well remember too when his body was 
taken away by Cobbet, his admirer and 
disciple. About one or two o'clock in 
the morning, when I was out visiting a 
patient, I saw a wagon containing three 
or four persons, going towards the grave, 
and in about half an hour, driven with 
violence through our village, towards 
the city, disturbing our peaceful inhabi- 
tants. Every thing in moving towards 
the place, was like lurking fearfully and 
silently to rob; and in returning, like 


the hands of justice. In the morning, 
when I visited the spot, I found that 
those who had rifled the grave had not 
taken time to fillitup; they were in such 
haste that they quit in a state of confu- 
sion, and left behind them pieces of the 
coffin and some of their implements, so 
apprehensive were they that they might 
be pursued, and deprived of their prey, 
or be punished for their theft. Such are 
the precious fruits of infidelity.” 

e know how Cobbett carried these 
bones to.England, and during his life 
preserved them as a sacred deposit! 
At his death, when his other effects 
were sold, they were set up at public 
auction, but not a single bid did the 
receive—they were thrown aside wit 
the other rubbish that was unsaleable. 
“The memory of the wicked shall rot.”’ 

Is it not surprising that in the 
cities of New York and Philadelphia, 
the birth day of such a man should 
be annually celebrated—a man. noto- 
rious for his frauds and dishonesty, 
his cruelty and selfishness, his. in- 
gratitude and treachery, his impiety 
and blasphemy, his licentiousness and 
drunkenness—a man who sunk into such 
disgusting filth, brutal intoxication, an 
horrid wretchedness? Is ‘it because 


It is recommended to the pastors of | 


the churches, especially those along the | 


tyne, late of 
line of the railroad, to warn their)  4#mbia, taken from the 


his death, h 
to the good land. These are glorious — 


saying, and worthy of all 


is my support and 


was like her master, fond of drink; and 


her of stealing his rum, and she would 


On the 9th of June, the day after he |. 


the precipitate escape of a culprit from | prison, has so many delights. 


For the Presbyterian. 


Views from the Verge of the 


Spirit-Land. 


Some of the last words of the Rev. N. Bana- 


Washington, District of Co- 
erian of 
S+ptember last. 

‘To's Rev. friend, a few days before 
e said: ‘I am wasting away 


“rust.is only in Jesus, nothing else. 
I think I know ‘& whom I have beloved. 


mitted to his hands. 0, if I could only, 
preach again, it should be nothing but 
the simplest gospel— This is a faithful 
acceptation, 
that Jesus Christ came into the world 
to save sinners.’ It is this gospel that 
comfort now; of 

what avail would prtomaly now be 

with all its beautiful fancies and theo. 
ries.” To a young minister, who was 
standing by, he said: “ My young bro- 


pe gospel you find in the epistles of 
aul, and the Evangelists; leave phi- 
losophy in the study.” 
The words of a dying man seem to 
come with peculiar force upon the at- 
tention. e temptation to deception, 
either of self or of others, is effectually 
removed by the prospect of a speedy 
appearing before that Judge who de- 
ceives not, and cannot be deceived. At 
such a time, one must feel the naked« 
ness of his own soul’ when deprived of 
every vestment which cant or mere. 
verbiage may have cast about it. He 
must feel his nakedness, as before the 
searching and penetrating eye of God. 
Actions and their consequences must 
then be viewed in the light of divine 
truth, and not of human estimation. 
How do they appear before the searcher 
of hearts? is then the all-absorbing ques- 
tion, and not how do they appear unto 
men? When in the immediate prospect 
of death, words of counsel and entreaty 
come with peculiar sincerity and force, 
and those who hear them feel that there 
ig much reason to consider them as 
words claiming uncommon regard. In 
a position between his past ministry and 
a coming judgment, what did this dyin 
man say? “O, if I could only preac 
again, it should be nothing but the sim- 
ple gospel—the faithfulness and wore 
thiness of the saying, that Jesus Christ 
came into the world to save sinners.” 


him crucified. But now, more than ever 
before, does he feel the value of salva- 


tion; and as the realities of eternity are 


pressing on, he feels more and more that 
the burden of preaching should be, the 
unspeakable worth of the simple gospel 
message. Human expedients, and the 
beautiful theories and fancies of philo- 
sophy, are a snare to the soul, that needs 
nought but the comforts and warnings 
of a saving gospel. ‘Comfort saints, 
warn sinners,” was the injunction of 
this good man, while wasting away to 
the spirit-land. Comforts and warnings 
were felt to be needful things at such 
an hour. Ingenious devices, finely 
wrought theories, might please the 


of reason, but they could not reach the 
wants of a departing soul, or fit it for 
appearing before its God; they could 


men made perfect. Tle truth, as it is 
in Jesus, could alone do this. It was 
only the affectionate embracing of this 
truth, which could set forth those glo- 
rious prospects before the enraptured 
vision of an intelligent soul. “ Préack 
and the Evangelists, leave philosophy 


servant of God, when ceasing from his 
earthly labours. Was the injunction a 


the simple gospel was designed, and to 

them it should be proclaimed with all 

its warnings and its comforts. wy 
B. H. J. 


—— 


For the Presbyterian. 
MEDITATIONS. 
“My meditation of Him shall be sweet.” 
The blessed Saviour, how unspeak- 


sity of excellence, loveliness, richness, 
delight. 


fear thee; that goodness laid up in him 
in whom are hid all treasures, and great 
as the fulness of the God-head dwell- 
ing in the bodily form of Jesus! A 
lonely wanderer in a wilderness, weep- 
ing and lost, I seem to see a kind min- 
istering spirit stooping from heaven to 
ask the cause of my grief, and I can only 
say to him, in the language of others, 
“ Sir, I would see Jesus :”’ JoAn xii. 21. 
The beauties and harmonies of spring 
are the manifestations of him who is 
altogether lovely. In every thing, we 
can see and hear our precious Saviour. 
The blossoms, the flowers, the fra- 


the wood-robin, all are manifestations 
of Jesus, addressed to the bodily senses, 
His manifestations to the soul directly, 
are through the Holy Spirit; all these 


us through a material medium, by ma- 
terial things. The melody of the birds 
is music coming from him; the birds 


such tones in the air. How delightfu 
must ‘heaven be, when this world, our 


trath, 
« Heaven lies about us in our infancy;” . 


our own hearts. We are surrounded 


stituting in us the joysof heaven; what 


ting these heavenly influences exert 
their thrilling power on the heart. . 


How rich, nutritious, and delightfu 
are the Scriptures. 
the Saviour meant when he said, “ 


the vital vigour and living energy of 
the soul. How it recruits the strength 


strength. He maketh my feet like 


than this, on the wings of an 

By thus girding us with strength, does 
Jesus set me upon my high .places; 
Ps. xviii. 33: high places, where the 
soul breathes a purer air, is. fa 


d | above the jar of earthly things, is sur- 


rounded by a_ heavenly light, over 


“tas is the master, go are the disciples!” 


He is able to keep all that I have com- @ 
a. 


ther, preach the simple gospel, the sim- _ 


He had doubtless preached Christ and ~ 


fancy, or gratify the logical acumen 


not sanctify the heart and make it-meet — 
for a residence among the spirits of just . 


the simple gospel, the gospel of Paul. 
in the study,” was the injunction of this. 
wise one? Doubtless it was; and peo- 
ple no less than ministers are concerned 
in its wisdom. If ministers ought so to: 


preach, it is because the people need : 
such preaching. It was for sinners that . 


ably precious !—a bewildering. immen- 


O, how great is thy goodness, 
which thou hast laid up for them that 


grance, the singing of the birds, the 
notes of the meadow-lark, the thrush, | 


beauties are Jesus revealing himself to | 


are but the means used for ier 


In 


the difficulty in realizing this, lies in 
by all the influences necessary for con- 
is necessary, is that our souls be quick- . 


ened from their spiritual deadness, be. 
endowed with holy sensibilities for let- | 


We may feel what 
words that speak unto you, are spirit 
and are life.’ They seem to supply 
of the soul to feed on these precious. 


truths! It is God that girdeth me with | 


hind’s feet; yea, he makes my soul to 
mount up on wings as eagles—more | 


which no cloud can throw a shade;° 
| high places, like that of Tabor, where: | 


| 
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“origi? which attempts by some 
ither curious reasonings, to 
tribes of Israel with the 


the 


lost 


tribes the modern. nations of Europe. have 
sprang. The English particularly, it‘ 
" , are Israelitish in their origin, and 
we Americans, who have supposed our- 
selves to be Gentiles, are really af Jew- 
ish stock. Mr. Wilson. appears to be a 
pious and earnest man, displaying consid- 
erable talent, but his work will be read, we 
think, more from’ curiosisy, than with con- 
viction that, he has solved the problem. 
Pozsus. By Richard Coe. Philadelphia, 1850, A 
- late Carey & Hart. 12mo, pp.117. 
A truly beautiful volume, which awakens 


a good opinion for itself at first sight, which 


is confirmed by further acquaintance. It 
consists of brief, miscellaneous poems, 
- jn which good moral sentiment and kind 
domestic feelings are expressed in easy, 
graceful versification. We subjoin a spe- 
cimen. 
THE RAIN DROP. 
The rain drop! the rain drop! 
Its soft and tiny feet, 
Keep up a pleasant pattering 
Along the dusty street! . 
The rain drop! tWe rain drop! 
It falleth on the stream, 
_And floats in. gladsomeness along 
Beneath the sunny beam. 


The rain drop! the rain drop! 

It whispers to mine ear— 
‘7 am but lent to earth—not given— 
| must not tarry here: 


Soon as the golden sun shall shine 
In an unclouded sky, 

Borne on the gentle breeze I'll haste, 
To my sweet home on high! 


And when all nature seems athirst, 
On mountain, hill and plain, 
‘The bright and sparkling rait drop 

Will visit thee again. ° 

We should remind the reader that the 
author is a diligent merchant, and that 
poetry is merely his recreation, when the 
toils of the day are over. ; 

The North British Review for May, 
1850, reprinted by L. Scott & Co., New 
York, is decidedly the best number that 
has yet been issued. Its articles are dis- 
tinguished for their vigour, keenness, va- 
riety, and ability: and every one of them 
is well worth reading, and will be read, 
which is more than we can often say of the 
quarterlies. The first is a searching and 
scorching review of a recent work by 
William Aytonn, “Lays of the Scottish 
Cavaliers,”’ in which the story of the. mur- 
der of John Brown, of Priesthill, by Cla- 
verhouse, is examined, with a view to test 
its genuineness, which is established be- 
yond a doubt. The review of various lives 
of John Calvin is in this number, and we 
mark for extract the notice of Dyer’s work, 
recently published in this country, and we 
ask for this extract the reader’s attention. 
The Newspaper Press, the Fourth Estate 
in Great Britain, as in this country, is the 
subject of an article which we should be 
glad to reprint entire, for the information 
of those who think it an easy matter to 
make a newspaper. The North British is 
not inferior, and in many respects is de- 
cidedly superior to any of the foreign quar- 
terlies. 

The Mercersburg Review, Vol. II., No. 4, 
has been published. It embraces seven 
original articles. 

The Messrs. Appletons have published 
No. 12 of Byrnes’ admirable Dictionary of 
Mechanics, Engine work, &c. 

Littell’s Living Age, No. 318, has excel- 
lent readable matter. 


REV. SIDNEY SMITH. 

A work of this original and eccentric 
writer has been published in London, 
entitled, “ Elementary Sketches of Mo- 
ral Philosophy,’’ consisting of Lectures 
delivered at the Royal Institute in the 
years 1804, 1805, and 1806. The fol- 
lowing is a characteristic extract : 

«“ Mankind are always happier for 
having been happy; so that if you 
make them happy now, you make 
them happy twenty years hence, by 
the memory of it. A childhood passed 
with a doe mixture of rational indul 
gence, under fond and wise parents, 
diffuses over the whole of life a feelin 
of calm pleasure; and in extreme ol 
age is the very last remembrance which 
time can erase from the mind of man. 
No enjoyment, however inconsiderable, 
is confined to the present moment. A 
man is the happier for life for having 
made once an agreeable tour, or“‘lived 
for any length of time with pleasant 
people, or enjoyed any considerable in- 
terval of innocent pleasure; and it is 
more probably the recollection of their 
past pleasures, which contributes to 
render old men so inattentive to the 
scenes before them, and carries them 
back to a world that is past, and to 
scenes never to be renewed again.”’ 


WARNING TO MOTHERS. 


_ I remember to have once been ac- 
quainted with a Virginia planter, of the 
best old stamp. He was rich, hospita- 
ble, kind-hearted, and, better than all, 
truly pious. When he heard the gospel, 
his whole soul seemed to be laid open to 
the impression of the truth; and so sus-. 
ceptible was he that often while the man 
of God described the love of a Saviour, 
the large, and not unmanly tear would 
trickle down his cheeks; and you might 
always know where to find him. But I 
was grieved and surprised to find his 
sons were all profligate. By drinking 
and gambling, and other vices, they 
soon ruined their reputation, wasted 
their estates, and injured their health, 
and threatened their lives. | 

In searching for the cause of this 


wide departure from the example of a 


good and affectionate father, I traced it 
to the injudicious indulgence] of a fond 
mother. Not that she wished her sons 
to. become dissipated; but. when they- 
did wrong, she carefully concealed their 
conduct from their father, connived at 
their them every 
facility of gratifying their corrup 
pensities, by plentifully supplying them 
with money. And with such care. were 
their vices concealed from-the unsus- 
pecting father, that the first knowledge 
which he obtained-was, when ‘his sons’ 
ruin ‘was completed, and their habits so 
fixed that all regard to decorum was 
laid aside, and even the displeasure of 
a father could be braved.—Rev. Dr. 
Alexander. | 


SOhsivese; and here is one of English origin | 
which attempts to prove that from these | 


| From the Providence Journal. 

ADDRESS TO THE MUMMY. 
ines suggested whi ing at Mr. Gliddon’s exhi- 

O wert thou e’er.a thing of life, | 

Mingling in earth’s unhallowed strife ? 

Upon that calm, unmoving brow, 

Did thought e’er gleam and feeling glow? 

And can ‘it be that thou wert fair 

*Mong Egypt’s girls of beauty rare— 

That thou wert e’er a child at play, 

To laugh and sing the live-long day ; 

Or e’er on one to sweetly smile 

Who fondly woo’d thy heart the while? 

As oft ye sought the sunny glade 

Or'rested neath the palm tree’s shade ? 

Long ages since have passed and gone, 

But still the stream is rolling on. 

Did’st thou e’er wander by its side, 

To view the Nile’s majestic tide ; 

Or stroll upon the burning strand, 

To mark Orion’s golden band, 

Assembled with the myriad throng 

To hear the boatman’s silvery song ; 

As upward through the starry sky 

The mystic Sirius rolled on high ? 

O what would we not give to know 

One deed of thine so Jong ago! 

Or learn how kings the sceptre swayed, 

And thus the might of power displayed ; 

One mandate from a monarch’s throne 

Carving his deeds on sculptured stone, 

Whilst tow’ring pyramids remain‘ 

To prove his long and glorious reign. 


We wish once more to hear thee speak, 
To see the blush upon thy cheek, 

And learn what mummy art so strange, 
Thy form could thus preserve from change ; 
For though we see the hue of death, 

He left nét here his blighting breath— 
Nor “ time’s effacing fingers”’ yet 

Have dallied with thy locks of jet. 


And yet we feel ’tis well for thee 

So deaf and dumb and blind to be, 

For should’st thou here to life awake 
And one quick glance around thee take, 


Or deep in Nubian sands would sink, 

To hide thee from our curious gaze, 

Who boast of learning’s golden days. 
Thou did’st not think in those bright hours, 
When dancing in thy sunny bowers, 

To be thus wafted by the breeze 

To distant lands across the seas ; 

To lands whose names were even then 
Unknown to Egypt’s wisest men. 

Three thousand years have shed their light, 
In glorious beams upon the night 


And deeply shadowed all the earth. 

But though these beams have brightly shone 
On other lands, they’ve shunned their own ; 
They linger not upon her shore, 

And Egypt’s glory is no more. 


But science now her heavenly rays 

Is shedding on these halcyon days. 
When Art her seat of Empire made 
On Afric’s soil, and proudly swayed 
Her sceptre in this loved retreat, 

While Greece and Rome were at her feet, 
Those works so long unknown to fame, 
Their authors still without a name, — 
Those richly carved and fretted: walls, 
With vaulted roof and Doric halls, 
Those curious doors of massive mould, 
Will learning’s magic keys unfold ; 
Emblazoned, too, those lofty domes 
And ponderous hieroglyphic tomes, 
And with her hand their praise enroll 
Upon a bright enduring scroll. 


— 


Brief Notes of a Hasty Traveller. 
[CORRESPONDENCE OF THE PRESBYTERIAN.) 
Epixsunen, Scotland, May 15, 1850. 

This city, the metropolis of Scotland, 
which is often styled the “ modern Athens,” 
as far as panoramic splendour goes, is cer- 
tainly unequalled by any city I have ever 
seen. It is not one uneven dead level, 
like most large cities, but built on a num- 
ber of hills, and this adds very greatly to 
its effect as a whole. 

The general architecture of the city is 
very imposing, whether as regards the 
picturesque disorder of the buildings in the 
old town, or the symmetrical proportions of 
the streets and squares in the new. There 
is none of that squalid misery in its’ sub- 
urbs which are so often found near large 
cities, but the approach to Edinburgh from 
every side, is over fine roads which are 
lined with suburban villas, the residences 
of those doing business in the city. Some 
of-the squares in the new town are truly 
magnificent, and that uniformity, insisted 
on by law, adds much to the general effect ; 
nor is this uniformity a dull monotony, for 
while every house in those streets or 
squares is a counterpart of the one opposite, 
yet there is a great variety throughout. 
Gardens and parks abound in great num- 
bers in different parts of the city. 

I had the pleasure of an introduction to 
Hugh Miller, the celebrated author of the 
““Old Red Landstone,” “Footsteps of the 
Creator,” &c. He was formerly a stone 
cutter, and laboured many years at this 
trade; he is now editor of the Witness, the 
great religious organ of Scotland. He is 
a zealous geologist, and amid his literary 
labours pursues this, his favourite study, 
with great avidity. 

I had a most agreeable interview with 
Mrs. Duncan, the mother and biographer 
of “Mary Lundie Duncan.” She is a 
most interesting, simple hearted, and intel- 
ligent woman. Her son, a minister of the 
Free Church, Mary’s brother, was with 
her. Mrs. Duncan has just completed a 
new work of great interest, entitled the 
“Sons of the Manse.” 

It is curious to see how characteristic of 
the people are the placards posted up 
around the city. Instead of theatre bills, 
you will find notices of missionary meet- 
ings. Instead of the advertisement of a 
vile newspaper, you will find the notice of 
some religious book. Instead of auctions, 
or the sailing of steamers, there are the 
notices about the meetings of the United 
Presbyterian Church. 

The construction of the houses differs 
greatly from ours. In the new town the 
mansions of the wealthy nobles are sump- 
_tous palaces, built of beautifully cut stone, 
and very large. In the suburbs are small- 
er houses, occupied by the wealthier class 
of business men; but the construction of 
the houses ‘in which the great bulk of the 
business men; lawyers, literary men, ‘&c. 
reside, are essentially different from both 
these. These buildings are often from 
seventy-five to one hundred feet front, by 
perhaps one hundred and fifty feet “in 


depth, and. are built of stone. An entry 


Back to thy tomb thou fain would’st shrink, 


Which veiled the land that gave thee birth, | 


goes back to the centre of the house, from 
which a circular stone stair ascends to the 
uppermost story. The houses generally 
consist of four or five stories. At the 
landing place on each story, one door leads 
to the right, and another to the left. You 
enter the one to the right, and find a com- 
plete house, consisting of a dining-room, 
drawing-room, several bed-rooms, kitchen, 
pantries, &c. all on one floor. You take 
the door to the left, and you find the same 
thing. - Two complete and distinct houses 
on each floor. Sometimes these buildings 
are owned by one individual, and let out to 
the different tenants ; but it not unfrequent- 
ly happens that each householder owns 
the premises he occupies, and there are 
thus often eight property holders in one 


| building. The stair leading up to all these 


different dwellings is lighted from a sky- 
light at the top during the day, and by gas 
at night. The introduction of gas is much 
more general here than it is in New York. 
Scarcely -a house, office, shop, or store, 
either in cities or country towns, but are 
lighted with it. 

The city arms of Edinburgh consists of 
the castle, guarded by a woman and a 
hind, with a Latin motto, expressing the 
sentiment of the Psalm, “ Unless the Lord 
keep the city, the watchmen watch in 
vain.”” The Advocate’s Library, the finest 
collection of books in Scotland, contains 
150,000 volumes and 1700 MSS. Room 
after room filled with the choicest books, 
most of which are in elegant binding. In 
fact, so complicated and numerous are the 
rooms, that in wanderihg through them I 


| lost myself. In one of the rooms hangs 


suspended from the wall, in a gilt frame, 
the original of the Solemn League and 
Covenant, written on parchment. It is 
perfectly square, about twenty-two inches 
each way. It seems to have been but lit- 
tle taken care of at first, as it is very 
dirty. The writing is beautiful; the lines, 
although of great length, are perfectly 
straight and regular. The writing occu- 
pies about one-half of the surface, and the 
signatures, which are very irregular, and 
some of which we could easily see were 
written in blood, the other half.. At the 
sight of that venerable document, I felt 
like being transported to covenanting days, 
when religion was not a matter.of custom 
or fashion, but a something to be struggled 
for. Near this is the original copy of the 
Confession of Faith, executed with the pen, 
though much like printing, and most beau- 
tifully done. The large letters at the be- 
ginning of each sentence are painted or illu- 
minated. It was subscribed first by the 
King’s majesty and his household in 1580, 
and by ordinance of the Lords of Council 
and acts of the General Assembly in 1590. 
At the bottom it is stated, that it was writ- 
ten by William Ayton Mason. All round 
it are the seals of the magistrates of the 
different counties of Scotland. 

In another room there are some of the 
Roman missals, very elegantly done in il- 
luminated penmanship, with curious pic- 
tures, and a number of very old copies of 
the sacred Scriptures, some of which have 
been wrritten before the invention of print- 
ing, and one bearing date 1450, printed 
from wooden types. The paper of this 
copy is still white, while the printing is 
clear and very distinct. 

On Sabbath morning I attended service 
at Dr. Guthrie’s church. . This church is 
a very pretty edifice of cut stone, with 


and a fine large one, with stained glass at 
the east end. The pulpit, which is very 
elegantly carved, is placed on graceful pil- 
lars, and there are pews directly under it, 
which are occupied by blind persons from 
one of the city asylums. Over the pulpit 
there is a beautiful canopy of finely-carved 
oak. A large square pew immediately in 
front of the pulpit is for the use of the 
elders and deacons, but was, on this occa- 
sion, filled principally with ministers from 
the country. The precentor, or leader of 
the singing, stands near the middle of the 
church. There is no choir, organ, or in- 
strumental music of any kind. They use 
the old version of the Psalms of David. 
The Doctor is tall and thin, and, on ac- 
count of delicate health, preaches only in 
the morning. He is assisted by the Rev. 
Dr. Hanna, son-in-law and biographer 
of the late Dr. Chalmers. His style of 
preaching is of the earnest, glowing kind, 
introducing the most striking and beautiful 
illustrations, as well as occasionally touch- 
ing and appropriate anecdotes. He was 
preaching on behalf of the Edinburgh 
City Mission. He does not use notes. 
His text was from Isaiah xxiii. 18. I took 
some notes at the time of the discourse, 
but as they would do much injustice to the 
eloquent speaker, I will not present them. 
Suffice it to say, that when I came out, I 
ceased to wonder that the Free Church of 
Scotland should have contributed so largely 
to the cause of benevolence, when that 
cause was pleaded by so eloquent and power- 
ful an advocate. Instead of handing round 
the plates for collections, they are placed 
at the doors, and persons in passing either 
in or out deposite in them their contribu- 
tions. What is given in this way, be- 
comes more strictly a voluntary offering. 
In the afternoon I went to hear Dr. Cand- 
lish; but when arrived at his church, I 
learned that he was not to preach there, 
but in Holyrood Free Church, which is a 
long distance from his own. Nothing dis- 
couraged, however, [ determined to follow 
him. When I got into the church, I found 
that the preliminary exercises being over, 
he was about to commence his sermon. 
He is quite a small man, perhaps near 
fifty, but full of energy and decision. His 
voice is a little thick, and, to one unaccus- 
tomed to it, does not soynd very distinct. 
He reads closely. He took for his text 
Exodus i. 6: “And Joseph died, and all 
his brethren, and all that generation.”” In 
commencing, he compared human life to 
the passing away of the seasons. Only 
there was this difference—in the succes- 
sive generations of the human race there 


is no wide gap like that of winter. Im- 


perceptibly and by slow degrees, the ac- 
tors in human life are changed—though 
generations come and go, the ocean of the 
world is always full, What a commen- 
tary are these words ‘on the history of. 
which they are the striking close! It was 
previously a busy scene, and now, as by a 


magic spell, the whole multitude are gone. 


long, narrow windows along both sides, 


THE PRESBYTERIAN. 


What an obituary—how comprehensive, | 
and yet how concise! He then took up 
the separate parts of the text: 1. And Jo- 
seph died ; 2. and all his brethren; 3. and 
all that generation—which he handled 
with great ability. His style is entirely 
different from Dr. Guthrie’s, though each 
have their peculiar excellence. Guthrie 
is warm, lively, and off-hand—Candlish 
sententious, concise, and fond of antithesis. 
The former seems to appeal most to the 
feelings, the latter to the reasening facul- 
ties; though in persons differently consti- 
tuted, each would perhaps equally reach 
the heart. I give this merely as an opin- 
ion, as, of course, hearing one sermon 
from each, is scarcely enough on which to 
form a mature judgment. 

Yours truly, Joun Knox. 


Anecdotes of the Rev. Mather 


Byles, D.D. 


The following record of things said 
by the witty Mather Byles has been 
communicated to the Boston Trans- 
cript : 

In May, 1777, Dr. Byles was arrest- 
ed as a tory, and subsequently tried, 
convicted, and sentenced to confinement 
on board a guard-ship, and to be sent 
to England, with his family, in forty 
days. This sentence was changed, by 
the Board of War, to confinement in 
his own house. A guard was placed 
over him. After a time, the sentinel 
was removed—afterwards replaced— 
and again removed—when the Doctor 
exclaimed, that-he had been guarded, 
reguarded, and disreguarded. He called 
his sentry his observ-a-tory. 

Perceiving, one morning, that the 
sentinel, a simple fellow, was absent, 
and seeing Dr. Byles himself pacing be- 
fore his own door, with a musket on 


his shoulder, the neighbours stepped 


over to inquire the cause—* You see,” 
said the Doctor, “ I begged the sentinel 
to let me go for some milk for my fami- 
ly, but he would not suffer me to stir. 
I reasoned the matter with him, and he 
has gone himself to get it for me,on 
condition that I kept guard in his ab- 
sence.” 

He had a small collection of curiosi- 
ties. Some visiters called, one mom- 
ing, and Mrs. Byles, unwilling to be 
found at her ironing board, and, in the 
emergency, desiring to hide herself, as 
she would not be so caught by these 
ladies, for the world, the doctor put ker 

in a closet and buttoned her in. After 
a few remarks, the ladies expressed a 
wish to see the doctor’s curiosities, 
which he proceeded to exhibit; and 
entertaining them very agreeably for 
several hours, he told them he had kept 
the greatest curiosity to the last; and, 
proceeding to the closet, unbuttoned the 
door, and exhibited Mrs. Byles. 
_ He had complained, long, often, and 
fruitlessly to the select men of a quag- 
mire in front of his dwelling. One 
morning, two of the fathers of the town, 
after a violent rain, passing with their 
chaise, became stuck in this bog. As 
they were striving to extricate them- 
selves, and pulling to the right and to 
the left, the doctor came forth, and bow- 
ing, with great politeness, exclaimed— 
“T am delighted, gentlemeri, to see you 
stirring in this matter, at last.’’ 

A candidate for fame proposed to fly 
from the North Church steeple, and had 
already mounted, and was clapping his 
wings to the great delight ef the mob. 


Dr. Byles, mingling with the crowd, in- 


quired what was the object of the gath- 
ering—*“ We have come, sir,”’ said some 
one, “to see a man fly.”’ “Poh, poh,”’ 
said the Doctor, “I have seen a horse 
fly.” 


THE WIFE OF KOSSUTH. 


At the time when all was lost to the 
Hungarians, and each. had to seek his 
own safety in flight, Governor Kossuth 
and his lady, who had accompanied her 
husband throughout the war, thought 
it best to separate, in order that one of 
them, if possible, might save their lives, 
for the sake of their children, who had 
been left under the protection of their 
grandmother. The Governor deter- 
mined to remain with his brave offi- 
cers, still with him, and to share their 
fate. Madame Kossuth informed her 
husband, and a female friend, the wife 
of an officer, where she would en- 
deavour to.seek safety; and as every 
moment was precious, this delicate 
lady quickly clothed herself as a beg- 
gaf; her husband gave her his signet 
ring, and the seal of the government 
of Hungary, that these might be a 
passport for her in the event of her 
meeting with those who were friendly 
to their cause. Without any clothes 
except those on her back, she con- 
menced her sad and fatiguing journey 
on foot. She travelled long, expen- 
encing all kinds of hardships, priva- 
tions, and dangers. When stopped by 
the Austrian or Russian guards, she 
feigned extreme old age, and said she 
was in search of a little grandson, who 
had got lost in the war; so they let he 
pass, little knowing the value of the 
prize they had in their bloody hands! 

Thus she continued on, until she 
reached an extensive pasture country, 
uninhabited except by herdsmen, al; 
most as void of intellect as the herds 
they guarded; here she sought, and 
found a resting place. These poor 
serfs made her a fresh bed of straw, 


and fed her with their brown bread, 
and there she remained three months; 
during which time the winter cold 
came on, and having but little cover- 


tensely she must have suffered. Go- 
vernor Kossuth had sent for his chil- 
dren, that he might take leave of them, 
and give them his last blessing; they 
were brought to him by his mother, 
and again taken to their home. The 
Austrian executioner (Haynau) had 
long since commenced his bloody work. 


tress of Widden. : 

We cannot enumerate all the suffer- 
ings, losses, and anguish experienced 
by these unfortunate men during their 
flight; most of them, however, reached 
Widden. They were no sooner there, 
than their first thoughts were of Ma- 
dame Kossuth ; and her friend, the wife 
of the officer to whom she had commu- 
nicated the place of hergmtended con- 
cealment, determined to “seek and find 
her if she was still aliwe, She sat out 


ilar guise as that of Madame Kossuth— 
as a beggar—and thus she passed the 
soldiers and guards of the enemy, until 
she reached the hiding place of her 
friend, who had been the companion of 
her youth and happier days; and now 
they were to encounter new dangers. 
The herdsmen built them a little cart, 
and gave them a horse, as Madame. 


Kossuth, ‘worn out by anxiety, priva- 


covered her with clean sheep skins, 


ing, you may easily conceive how in- | 


Kossuth, and those with him, fled to- | 
wards the Turkish frontier to the for-- 


on her weary journey, habited in a sim- 


tions and sufferings, was no longerableto 
walk; the roads had now become almost 
impassable, narrow, and slippery on the 
sides of the mountains; one false step 
would have plunged them down into 
an almost bottomless abyss—but with 
the gallows-in their rear, and their hus- 
bands before them, hope gave them 
courage, and onward they went. We 
know not what length of time they oc- 
cupied in their journey; but, as it was 
in winter, and they had often to conceal 


themselves in clefts of rocks and over- 


hanging mountains, from the scouts of 
the enemy, it must have been a long 
and weary one, and, when discovered, 
they passed for beggars, and asked for 
bread from their blood-thirsty foes. 
They ultimately reached the town of 
Belgrade, where they expected to find 
their husbands, and a termination of 
their sufferings. Imagine, then, their 
feelings of disappointment when they 
learned that not a Hungarian was there 
—all had been removed to Shumla. 
What was now to be done? They 
were worn out, and could proceed no 
further. Hope even had forsaken them. 
No husbands to embrace, no friends to 
welcome them. They decided to throw 
themselves upon the humanity of the 
Sardinian Consul; they knocked at his 
door, which was opened by the Consul 
himself. Two beggar women stood 
before him, the pictures of misery and 
woe. He asked them what they 
wanted. They answered, “food and 
shelter.” He requested them to come 
in, Then the officer’s lady introduced 
him to Madame Kossuth, wife of the 
President of Hungary. He could not 
believe it until she took from her bo- 
som the signet-ring and seal of the 
government of Hungary. What fol- 
lowed can easily be conjectured ; they 
were received and treated according to 
their rank by the kind-hearted Consul; 
and after they were sufficiently rested, 
he made known their case to the 
Prince of Servia, who sent them his 
carriage-and-four, with an escort, to 
take them to Shumla. The weather 
was terribly cold, and the roads as bad 
as they could be; but they ultimately 
arrived in safety —English paper. 


= 


Christ’s Teaching on Universal 
Salvation. 


On one occasion during our Saviour’s 
ministry, the question was put to him, 
“Lord, are there few that be saved ?”? 
If Christ had been preaching the final 
salvation of all men, it was strange 
that such a question should have been 
proposed to him. Yet he manifested 
no surprise at it. He did not reprove 
or correct the inquirer for having dis- 
honoured the goodness of God by the 


supposition that any would be finally 


lost. He did not refer him to his past 
teachings to learn that all would be 
saved. Nor did Christ then advance 
the doctrine of universal salvation. 
Never -had he a better opportunity. 


The question was directly to that point, 


“Are there few that be saved??? What 
did he answer? Did he say, “.2// men 
shall be saved?” Did he even say, 
“Many—the great majority of man- 
kind—shall be saved?’’ Did he say, 
“A just and benevolent God will never 
punish any after this life??? His an- 
swer was,“ Try to enter in at the strait 
gate’’—agonize to enter heaven by an 
incessant warfare with sin—“ for many, 
I say to you, will seek to enter in, and 
shall not be able!’ 

Whoever may preach universal sal- 
vation, and upon whatever authority, 
certain it is that Christ preached no 
such doctrine.—Jndependent. 


LOGIC. 


A gentleman asked a country clergy- 
man for the use of his pulpit for a 
young divine, a relative of his. “I 
really do not know,’ said the clergy- 
man, “how to refuse you; but if the 
young man should preach better than 
me, my congregation will be dissatisfied 
with me afterwards; and if he should 
preach worse, I don’t think he’s fit to 
preach at all.’’ 


= 


An Irish Boy’s Idea of Regene- 
ration. 


The Rev. Thomas Binney, in a speech 
at one of the London anniversaries, re- 
lates the following; which was received 
with animated cheers: 


“TI think I heard Dr. Leifchild once 
say, that when he was travelling in Ire- 
land he observed a little boy at the gate 
of a field, crying, and he said, ‘My 
boy, what are you crying for?’ and 
the boy held up a New Testament, all 
over dirt, and said that he was reading 
the book, and the priest came by and 
threw it in the dirt, and he was clean- 
ing it. Dr. Leifchild said, ‘Can you 
read?? ‘Yes,’ said the boy. ‘Then 
read mea bit of this,’ pointing to the 
third chapter of St. John. The boy 
read it, and Dr. Leifchild asked him 
what was the meaning of regeneration. 
‘Ah, sir,’ said the boy, ‘it means 
something good here, and something 
better up yonder.’ Now,I think that 
is a better view of regeneration than 
either Mr. Gorham’s or the Bishop of 
Eixeter’s.”’ 


- 


TO-DAY AND TO-MORROW. 


To-day, man lives in pleasure, wealth, and pride, 
To-morrow, poor, of life itself denied. 

To-day, lays plans for many years to come, 
To-morrow, sinks into the silent tomb. 2 
To-day, his food is dressed in dainty forms, 
To-morrow, is himself a feast for worms. 
To-day, he’s clad in gaudy, rich array, 
‘To-morrow, shrouded for a bed of clay. 

- To-day, he has delusive dreams of heaven, 
To-morrow, cries, “ Too late to be forgiven 
To-day, he lives on hope as light as air, 
To-morow, dies in anguish and despair. 

—London Magazine, 1701. 


— 


An Infidel’s Opinion of Univer- 

salism. 
- The Boston Investigator, an infidel 
paper, speaks of Universalism as fol- 
lows. After rebuking the Universalists 
as very inconsistent in believing the 
Bible, which teaches “ the existence of 
God and heaven,” and “just as plainly 
teaches the existence of the devil and 
hell,”? the Investigator adds: 


“Such is Universalism; and it is 
about fhe most inconsistent doctrine, 
for one claiming authority from the 
Bible, that was ever preached. The 
proper name for it is semi-infidelity, 
for it takes but half of the Bible as 
truth, and rejects the other half as fa- 
ble. It believes in God and heaven, 
but disbelieves in the devil and hell; 
whereas, your true orthodox Bible 
Christian, like a consistent saint, de- 
voutly believes in all four. He takes 
the Bible- as it is, and seeing in it no 
Universalism, or, in other words, no 
right to reject. one-half of it- to sub- 
serve a sectarian purpose, he swallows 


the whole as divine inspiration.” | 


It Benefits me Ten Dollars! 
Professor Hamilton, of Nashville Uni- 
versity, in Tennessee, says: 


When I was teaching, several years 
since, in New Jersey, I was requested 
to act as Librarian in a Sabbath school. 
I did so, and for the purpose of enlarg- 
ing the library, I drew up a paper, and 
carried it to the people of the village 
for contributions. Some gave twenty- 
five cents, some fifty cents, and some a 
dollar, till I came to the house of a 
rich, ‘learned man,’ that never went to 
meeting, and did not believe in the 
Bible. 

Professor H. being a very polite man, 
went in and explained the object to this 
unbeliever. 

‘ Put me down ten dollars,” said the 
infidel. 

Professor H. was quite surprised. 
“It benefits me ten dollars a year,’ 
said the infidel, “and I am willing to 
pay it.” 

Professor H. was astonished. At 
length he said : “ How can the Sabbath 
school benefit you so much, when you 
never go near it ?”’ 

“Why, before the Sabbath school 
begun,” said the infidel, “the boys dis- 
turbed me all day on the Sabbath. 
They were out of their da¥-school, and 
while their parents were at meeting, 
many of the boys were in the streets, 
playing, laughing, or cursing, making 
so much noise that I could neither read 
nor study. Sunday was a noisy day. 
But the boys now get their lessons, go 
to their Sunday schools, and then bring 
home interesting books, or papers, to 
read, so that they never think of play. 
The Sunday school has made it so. 
The Sabbath is still and quiet. The 
change is worth ten dollars a year to 
me, and I will give that sum every 
year if you will keep the school go- 
ing.”” 


— 


Successful Experiment in Aeros- 
7 tation. 


Mr. Bell, a physician of London, has 
achieved a new discovery in the science 
of aerostation—that of controlling, di- 


 recting, or steering a balloon,-which he 


accomplished a few weeks since to 
the surprise of the Londoners. . He 
manceuvred his barque through the 
realms of air with a dexterity that 
puts all his cotemporaries in the shade. 
The balloon is represented to be of an 
eliptic shape, somewhat resembling in 
form the Spanish melon or vegetable 
marrow, manufactured of the finest 
silk, with netting of cordage, and with 
a spring valve constructed on an entire 
new principle. The inflation, conducted 
with the greatest privacy, took place 
from the monster gasometer of the 
Pheenix Gas Works. The ascent was 
made at about six o’clock, and the de- 
scent took place at Essex, with a result 
favourable to the intrepid aeronaut, but 


bravely and kindly hastened to the res- 
cue of a fellow-creature in his perilous 
descent from the regions above. 


BIRDS IN ENGLAND. 


The rookery in front of the Uxbridge 
Arms Hotel, in Carnarvon, was, some 


traordinary occurrence. One morning, 
a solitary crow was observed advancing 
towards the place, and three of the 
feathered tenants of the said rookery 
sallied forth to meet the apparent 
stranger. The company having enter- 
ed the hallowed precincts of the rook- 
ery, amidst a good deal of cawing and 
other peculiar noises, the victim was 
pounced upon, and vi ef armis borne 
to a tree, where its neck was firmly 
fixed between two branches, and while 
one of the executioners stationed him- 


assistance by suspending themselves a 
dead weight to the feet of the unfortu- 
nate culprit. The work was soon ac- 
complished, as life in a few minutes be- 
came totally extinct. The carcass still 
remains dangling in the air, probably.to 
serve as a warning for others! We are 
credibly informed that this summary 
mode of judicial administration is by no 
means an unusual proceeding amongst 
these sagacious birds.—Carnarvon Pa- 

er. 
. A man has been apprehended at Bir- 
kenhead for selling painted sparrows 
for canaries. He was, however, dis- 
charged on paying the costs, the charge 
not being pressed. He had played this 
trick in other places. ¥ 


THE MANCHU LANGUAGE. 


The Providence Journal notices a 
volume, which it has received from 
China, relating to the Manchus and 
their language. It is printed in the 
Manchu character, and is accompanied 
by an English translation, and an essay 
on the language, which has an alphabet 
somewhat complicated. The Manchus 
write from the top of the page, and from 
the left corner, like the Europeans, but 
in perpendicular columns, like the Chi- 
nese. It was reduced to writing under 
the first Emperors of the present Man- 
chu dynasty, upward of two hundred 
years ago,and is now indispensable to 
persons of rank, and all connected with 
the imperial Court of China, whose ver- 
nacular it is. The grammar has been 
studied in Europe about sixty years, 
and works on the language have from 
time to time been published in France 
and Germany, but never in England. 
This volume is the first that has ap- 
peared in English on the Manchu lan- 
guage. 

The Journal gives some extracts from 
the volume. They refer to the origin 
and progress of the written language. 
Many difficulties occurred in moulding 
it into the form which it assumed in 
1632, and which it has since retained 
without alteration, the Manchu sove- 
reigns causing the laws of their dynasty 
to be prepared, simultaneously, in this 
and the Chinese tongue. Every effort 
has been made to prevent foreigners 
from acquiring this language, and edicts 
have forbidden intercourse between 
them and the Manchus. This has been 
done to check the spread of Christianity 
in China. 

Father Annyot, a Roman Catholic 
priest, published in the French lan- 
guage, in 1789, a Tartar-Manchu dic- 
tionary, in three volumes. The Jour- 
nal, in an extract, furnishes the author’s 
testimony to the usefulness of the Man- 
chu language. A knowledge of it gives 
free access to the Chinese literature of 
every age. Learned academies, under 
the imperial auspices, have translated 
the best Chinese books into the Man- 
chu, and these translations are far supe- 
rior to those made by foreigners, who 
have but an imperfect knowledge of the 
language. The number of students in 


the Manchu has greatly increased within 


‘the last seven years, as all who aspire 


six weeks ago, the scene of a most ex-. 


causing the loss of life of one who had: 


self above, the others rendered material — 


| 


we give below. 


to station in the empire, must pass an’! 
examination as interpreters both of that 
and the Chinese. * 


A Lesson for Ill-Natured Wits. 
Ill-natured wits may learn a valuable 
lesson from the two anecdotes which 


In the midst of a gay party at Ver- 
sailles Louis XIV. commenced a face- 
tious story, but concluded it abruptly 
and insipidly. Presently, one of the 
company having left the room, the King 
said, “I am sure you must have ob- 
served how very uninteresting m 
anecdote was. After I had commenced, 
I recollected that it reflected rather se- 
verely on the immediate ancestor of the 
prince of Armagnac, who has just quit- 
ted us ; and on this, as on every other 
occasion, I think it far better to spoil a 
good story than distress the feelings of 
a worthy man.’’ 
The celebrated mimic, Griffen, was 
asked to imitate the person, manner, 
and singularly awkward delivery of Dr. 
Woodward, the geologist and physician, 
in the character of Dr. Fossil, in a farce 
then preparing under the title of “ Three 
Hours after Marriage.”?’ The mimic 
dressed himself up as a countryman, 
and went to the doctor to ask his advice 
about a long series of diseases with 
which he pretended his poor wife was 
afflicted. All this he did to justify and 
—- the interview, that he might 
ave sufficient time to study the doctor’s 
manner. This accomplished, he offered 
him the fee of a guinea, which the doc- 
tor declined, saying, 

“Keep your money, poor man ! keep 
your money! you have need of all your 
cash and all your patience, too, with 
such a load of diseases at home.”’ 

The actor, on his return to the farce- 
writer, related this conversation, and 
concluded by declaring that he would 
sooner die than prostitute his talents by 
making a public laughing-stock of Dr. 
Woodward, who, receiving him as a 
poor man, had shown tender humanity 
and compassionate sympathy at the 
narrative of his assumed calamities. 

An Unfaithful Mother. 

The mother of a rising family was 
visited by a Christian friend. Conside- 
rations drawn from time and eternity, 
from heaven and hell, failed to reach 
her conscience, whiea seemed to be en- 
cased in a triple shield of adamant, un- 
til, as he arose to depart, he exclaimed: 
“Well, madam, if you, a mother, be in- 
different to the welfare of your children, 
and do not pray for them, who will??? 
The right key was touched. “Very 
true,” said she, her eyes filled with 
tears; “if mothers prove monsters, 
what can be expected from others?’ 
By her request he was detained to ad- 
dress the throne of grace, on behalf of 
her family. “ Remember my children,” 
she said, “and, O! remember their un- 
faithful mother.”? 


TEMPERANCE FABLE. 


The rats once assembled in a large 
cellar to devise some method of safety 
in getting the bait from a small trap 
which lay near, having seen numbers 
of their friends and relations snatched 
from them by its merciless jaws. After 
/many long speeches, and the proposal 
of many elaborate but fruitless plans, a 
happy wit, standing erect, said, “It is 
my opinion that, if with one paw we 
can keep down the spring, we can 
safely take the food from the trap with 
the other.”? All the rats present loudly 
squealed assent, and slapped their tails 
in applause. . The meeting adjourned, 
and the rats retired to their homes, but 
the devastations of the trap being by no 
means diminished, the rats were forced 
to call another “convention.”? The 


tled by a faint voice, and a poor rat with 
only three legs, limping into the ring, 
stood up to speak. All were instantly 


remains of his leg, he said: “ My friends, 
I have tried the method you proposed, 
and you see the result! Now let me 
suggest a plan to escape the trap—do 
not touch 


one 


Anecdote of Chief Justice Hale. 


A troop of sycophants, eager to min- 
ister to his vanity, surrounded him, but 
he escaped from their toils without be- 
ing ruined in his fortune or becoming a 
misanthrope. His fencing-master- hav- 
ing said to him, “I can teach you no 
more, for you are now better at my own 
trade than myself,’”? he answered, “I 
promise to give you the house you live 


elders just assembled, had commenced 
their deliberations, when all were star- 


silent, when stretching out the bleeding 


ODEY’S JULY NUMBER GF 
We have now finished, and in hand. Seams: 


beautiful plates, most of them fram: 
tableaux; the Lord’s yer, eight fig- 


ures; the Four Eras of Life, in four ux: the 
Creation, in seven tableaux; the Miracles of Christ, 
in four tableaux; the Parables of Chriat, in. five 


liver us,” containing three res; Christ a 

Woman of Samaria; Christ’ Entering 
Christ Healing the Sick; Christ on the Mount ;. 
“How Beautiful are Thy Tabernacles, O Lori” 
the Acts of the Apostles, in tableaux, from the se. 
toons of Rapbael; John proclaiming the Mersiah; 
the Separation of the Apostles; “ We Praise Thee, 
O God, from wheuce all Blessings flow ;” the First 
Tribute; “Lord, have Mercy upon us;” “ Suffer 
Little Children to come unto me;” the Four Sca- 
sons; the First Lesson in Charity; Backwoods 
Worship; Constancy, in tableaux; Courting, in tab- 
leaux; May and December; Midsummer Night’s 
Dream; Plymouth Rock, in tableaux; the North, 
the South, the East, the West, in tableaux; Dress 
the Wearer and Dress the Maker; Portrait of Mrs. 
Hale; Sour Grapes; the Guatdian Angel; the 
School master in ; the Water Lily; My Eye 
and Betty Martin; My Own Fireside; the Little 
Family; the Pleiades; the 
First Discovery of Stearn; “ Which is the Mother.” 


- And a host of others, among which will be: found 


some of the most beautiful coloured engravings ever. 
published. The publisher of the Lady's Book has 
no less a sum than $25,000 at the present moment 


the above are from original desi by Croome, 


scriptions Single number 25 cents. _ 
| L. A. GODEY, 
june 15—2t 113Chestnut street, Philadelphia. — 


{ee NEW BOOKS.—Just published by the 
American Sunday School Union, and for sale 
at the Society’s House, No. 146 Chestnut street,’ 
Philadelphia, and at the Branch Depositories, No. 
147 Nassau street, New York; No. 9 Cornhill, Bos- 
ton, and No. 80 Chestnut street, St. Louis, The 
Life of Luther, with special reference to its earlier 
rnas Sears, D.D.. an 


The Two Homes Contrasted. The advantages 
of tidy habits, und the various ways in which they 
may be acquired and lost and the consequences, 
are very simply and strikingly illustrated. The 
religious application of the story is very instructive, 
36 pages, price 9 cents. june 15—3t 


EW COMMENTARY UPON DANIEL—A 
Commentary upon the Book of Daniel. By 
Moses Stuart, late Professor of Sacred Literature in 
the Theological Seminary at Andover, Massachu- 
setts. Conscience and the Constitution, with re- 
marks on the speech of the Hon. Daniel Webster on 
the subject of Slavery. By Moses Stuart, of the 
Theological Seminary, Andover, Massachusetts. 
Just published, and fur sale b 
HENRY PERKINS, 
22 south Fourth street, betwetn Chestnat and Mar- 
jane 15—3¢t streets, Philadelphia. 


TEACHER WANTED.—A lady who 
is well qualified to give lessons on the Piano 
Forte and Guitar, and to teach any of the branches 
of study usually taught in female academies, and 
who can produce undoubted testimonials as to 
Christian character, refinement of manners, and 
ation by addressin -pai ° Campbe 


AMILY FLOUR.—Extra Premium Rochester 
Flour of the choicest brands for family ase, 
put up in whole and half barrels and bags, quality 
warranted. For sale b : 
; JAMES R. WEBB, 
Grocer and Tea Dealer, 91 South Eighth street, be- 
mar 2—tf low Walnut, Philadelphia. 


EAS AND GROCERIES.—Davi Peasz, Suc. 
cessor To Cotton & Co. South-west Corner of 
Sizthand Arch streets, Philadelphia—Has now in 
the Store formerly occupied by Colton & Co. a stock 
of Family Groceries and Teas, selected with refer. 
ence to the wants of those families that have been 
in the habit of using prime, fresh articles, and he 
assures them that whatever they may please to buy 
of him, will be found to be strictly prime and choice 
in every respect. All goods far the country will be 
very carefully put up and packed, so as to bear 
transportation safely, and sent to the Railroad De- 
pot or Steamboat without charge. Will the readers 
of the Presbyterian that bay Groceries please to try 
AVID PEASE, 


us once? 
South. west corner of Sixth and Arch 
may 11—3m Philadelphia. 


AMES R. WEBB, GROCERY AND TEA 
DEALER—91 South Eighth street, below Wal- 

nut, Philadelphia.—Has for sale very fine Green 
and Black Teas; Java, Maracaibo, and other fine 
Coffees; Pickles, Sauces, Preserved Ginger, Jellies, 
and Jams; Lemon, Vanilla, Ginger, and Cayenne 
Syrups; Alexandria Pure Water Crackers, Boston 
Biscuit, Farina, Fine and Coarse Hominey, Spanish’ 
Olives by the quart. The best brands of Rochester 
Flour always on hand. Sap Sago, Dutch, and Imis 
tation English Cheese, with a general assortment of | 


delivered to any part of the city, steamboat, or rail. | 
road depots. july 
A TEACHER WANTED.—A Teacher is want 
. edon the Ist of July next, to take charge of 
a School in a village about sixty miles from New: 
York, baving railroad communication within a few 
mifes of the place. The frietids of the School wish 
to make arrangements whereby the Principal may 
have the assistance of a female t 
a large income cannot be expected the first. year, 
et they believe that, under propér management, a 
urishing Academy and Boarding School may soon 
be established. Besides the ordinary Classical and 


sic. Applicants will please address C, W. A. 


Chestnut street, Philadelphia, ing references, 
enumerating the branches in which they are pre- 
pared to teach, their views respecting compensation, 
plans, discipline, &c. june 1—4t 


IAMOND PSALMS AND HYMNS.— In’ 
compliance with repeated 
sections of the Church, the. Presbyterian Board 


he size, three and a half by two inches, very cor- 
venient for carrying in the pocket, and for the. 
young. For the same reason, the additional matter 


other editions of the Psalms and Hymns, is omitted 
in this. Orders are solicited. The prices will be as 
follows, (with the usual discount :—Sheep, 25 cents; 
arabesque, 30; arabesque gilt, 40; tucks, gilt, 55;- 


in as my tenant if you can break my 
guard and hit me: now do your best, 
for I will be as good as my word.”” The 
fencing-master, being much superior to 
him in skill, after a little skirmishing, 
struck him a palpable hit on the head. 
Mr. Hale performed his promise, and 
unhesitatingly gave him the house, “ not 
unwilling at that rate to learn so early 
to distinguish flattery from truth.””— 
Lord Campbell’s Lives of Chief Jus- 
tices. 


— 


-Peculiarities of the Turks. 


In their manners and customs they 
appear the very antipodes of the civil- 
ized north, and all their habits anti- 
thetical to Europeans. They sit on the 
ground cross-legged; we sit upright, 
upon a chair. They eat with their 
fingers; we with our forks. Their wo- 
men wear trowsers; their men wear 
petticoats. We take off our hats, on 
entering a room; they take off their 
shoes. Our gentlemen visit the ladies; 
their women the men. Our fair ones 
ride sideways; their beauties ride a- 
straddle. They glory in plurality; we 
think one enough. Their fair ones 
paint the eyelids and fingers; ours only 
their cheeks. 1 
ans and fanatics, and wonder at their 
taste; they retaliate by calling us dogs, 
and are equally astonished at our want 
of good breeding. There are scarcely 
two points in which they both agree; 
and it may be said with truth that what 
the Anglo-Saxon is, the Turk is not.— 
Rev. Mr. Furness. 

FAMILY BOOK.—A Practical Exposition 

of the Epistle to the Ephesians, in a series of 
Lectures, adapted to be read in families and social 
meetings, by the Rev. William Neill, D.D.18mo, 
50 cents. 

This book is adapted to instruct and profit its 
readers. The author has ably improved a rich field 
where every Christian reader, particularly, will find 
much to suit his taste. We recommend his labours 
to others.— Presbyterian. 

This work will exercise an excellent influence 
wherever it is read.—Evening Bulletin, 

All classes may read this book with pleasure and 


ous that there appears to be a word in season to 
— Pennsylvania 
lt is a work whose sound doctrine, evangelical 
spirit, and able exposition well fit jt for the interest 
ust published an sale b isla 
“WILLIAM MARTIEN, 


| Madeira, 
wine for Sacramental use is $2 per gallon, or $6 per - 
dozen. The other wines vary in price mie pa 14 

15. 


We think them barbari- 


profit, and the subjects it treats upon are so —— 


roan gilt, 60; Turkey, extra, 85 cents. 
J. P. ENGLES, Publishing 
No. 265 Chestnut street, Philadelphia. 
june 8—3t | 


URE WINE FOR SACRAMENTAL USE 
AND MEDICINAL PURPOSES.—To meet 
the difficulty stated to exist with regard to pro. 
curing suitable Wines for the above purposes, the. 
subscriber has made arrangements for supplyi 
pure and genuine Wines in any quantity atest 
and at the lowest prices. The description suited for 
the “ Communion” is Madeira or Malmeey; the latter. 
is sweet, the former is not—but botlfare equally free 
from page, 
lar 


et, and Hock is best adapted, 


quality and age, $2 to $6 per gallon, and $6 to 

per dozen. The smallest quantity of Wine can be 

sent with perfect safety to any As of the Union. 
THOMA 


SS McMULLEN, 
Importer of Foreign Wines, No 10 Wall street, 
ap 20—ly New York. 


ror $10.—Recommended by the Clergy a 
all Protestant Denominations. — BararinaTon & 
Haswe.i, No. 293 Market street, Philadelphia, 
have just published a new edition of Henry’s Expo. 
sition of the Old and New Testaments, with a Me- 
moir of the Author, and a Preface, by the Rev. A. 
Alexander, D.D. The stereotype plates have been 
corrected, and many of the typographical errora, . 
which appeared in the previous editions, will not be 
found in the one now offered to the public. 


In half muslin binding, $10; in full s binding, : 
$12.50; in half calf binding. ‘A lberel 
count will be made to Congregations and 

parchasing in quantities. 
_ Barrington and Haswell publish, and will sell: 
very Low for cash, The Psalms of David, 32ma,: 
sheep binding; do. 32mo, muslin, gilt edge; do; 


use of aged persons, in various styles of 

Also, the Presbyterian Confession of Faith. 

{7 Sunday School Teachers will be furnished on 
the best terms. may 19-—-tf 


= 
THE PRESBYTEBIAN.. 


and 


No. 142 Cheetnet street, first: Bookstore above Sixth 
street, Philadelphia. | 
15—3t 


until all arrearages are paid, except af the 


Rates of Advertising —For ‘16 Yimes, first inser. 
tion, 75 cents; esch repetition of do. 50 cents. Por 


8 lines or less, first insertion, 50 gents; each repeti- 


good Groceries for Family uée. Goods packéd and’ 


eacher, and ; 


Mathematical qualifications, a preference will. be: 
given to one who can give instruction in Vocal Mu-. 


paid, at the Office of the Presbyterian, No. 42 


Publication have in press an edition of ‘the Psalms. 
and Hymns in diamond type, which will sodn be 
blished. The type, though small; is very distinct. : 


from the Confession of Faith, which is found in the. 


For medicinal purposes Port, "+ 


ENRY’S COMMENTARY.—Six 


The following are the prices at which they can 
be had at the Principal Bookstores of the country: : 


13.50. liberal dis. 
others, 


invested in engravings. More than two-thirds of 
Rothermel, Dallas, Tucker, and Pease. Yearly sub- 


calls from various. 


32mo, tucks, gilt edge; do. 18mo, large type. for the. 
inding. f 


3 of the modern na- 
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i | 18 PUBLISHED EVERY 
Bookstore above Sixth, 
No. $85 Broadway, New 
| BY WILLIAM 8. MARTIEN. | 
| TERMS.—Thr¢e Dollars per annum, payable in 
| six months, or Freo Dollars and Fifty Cents if paid’ | 
| in advance. discount to agents whe may" 
° No subscription received fora less term than one 
ent to them accordingly, peper discontinuen 
Siacretiod 
of the Proprietor. 


